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BREAKNECK STEPS IN A LITERARY “LONDON 
FOG.” 

The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, a 
work which will be of wonderful use when com- 
pleted, has nevertheless caused a great gap in the 
City: a “ breach in nature” as it were. Pistol- 


cut-and-thrust performance, I am afraid the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover Railway has not merely 


thrust on one side, but has entirely cué away, the | 


Breakneck Steps of Goldsmithian reputation. 
Upon this interesting point, and upon sundry 
other points thereabout, some citizen, whose words 
are of credit, though at present his name may not 
be one of renown, might very well employ him- 


self in re-surveying whatever is left undisturbed | 


by the interesting line of railway, three times 
named in full already. 
I lately tried to discover Breakneck Steps, but 


every lane or alley I went down, and every street | 


L went up, I came upon the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway works, so that in many cases 
former thoroughfares were transformed into “ No- 
thoroughfares,” with Turn-back-again Lanes in all 
directions. I found hoardings “ awest my pwo- 
such a number of times, that I felt com- 


gwess 


pelled, as the saying is, “ to fly away,” and in | 
despair give up my search for this famous flight | 


of Steps, 
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A certain reference in London and its Environs 
Described, published by R. and J. Dodsley, 1761, 
in six volumes, was the cause of my attempt to 
survey this Breackneck locality, now so com- 
yletely cut through by this almost-everywhere-to- 
e-handily-met-with railway. Of this locality, 


however, thank heaven! master John Strype, of 
laborious memory, has, in his edition of old Stow, 
| 1720 (Book 111. p. 280, vol. i.), laid down the fol- 
lowing map-like description : — 


“ On the North side is Seacoal lane. This Lane is very 
ordinary, both as to Houses and Inhabitants. Out of this 
Lane is a passage to Snow Hill, another into Green Ar- 
bour, and a third into Bishop’s Court; the two last as- 


| cended up by a great many Steps, or a pair of Stairs, 
| made through 
QUERIES WITH ANSWERS :— When was Cannon first made? | 

— “Ivanhoe” — Matthew Hopkins, the Witch-finder— | Notice of 


London Wail; but having their chief 
Entrance out of the Little Old Baily, shall be here taken 
On the West side of this Lane are these Al- 
lies, which fall into the Ditch side ; viz. George Alley, or 
Yard, an open Place, and unbuilt, except the George 
Brewhouse, and the end next this Lane, and that is but 
ordinary. Bear Alley, an indifferent open Place, and 
reasonably built and inhabited. On the South side of 


very ordinary. Goose Alley, indifferent good, but narrow. 
And against this Alley is a small Place called Ford’s 
Rents.” 


In London and its Environs Described, 1761, we 


| are directed to “ BREAKNECK alley, in the Mino- 


ries,” and also to “ BREAKNECK court, Blackhorse 
alley, Fleet Street.” Both alley and court are 
followed by this note mark ||, and all places so 
marked, we are informed, derive their names 
“ from ridicule.” The Breakneck Court, which, 
in 1761, was to be found by those who dived into 
Blackhorse Alley, may possibly have been the 
narrow passage to be observed in 1865, leading 


; E l- | from the aforesaid alley into Farringdon Street. 
like, the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway is | 
having “ incision” in the Civic bosom, and in this | 


From the end of this little passage, in days of 
yore, there existed great facilities, no doubt, for 
tumbling into the Fleet Ditch, when that once 
smiling rivulet was open to the public view, from 
the silvery Thames, through the Holborn Hill 
valley, right away to the vicinity of old St. Pan- 
cras Church, and elsewhere. 

Of these probable Fleet Ditch dangers we have 
a peep or two in A Survey of the Cities of London 
and Westminster, Borough of Southwark, and the 
Parts Adjacent, 1734-5, by one Robert Seymour, 
concerning whom, and his book, the following 
note from Henry G. Bohn’s enlarged edition of 
Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual, is worth being 
“ made note of” in these pages : — 

“ The real author of this work was John Motley. Some 
copies are dated 1736, others 1754. A collation, with 
some curious particulars respecting the work, will be 
found in Upcott’s Bibliographi« al Account of the prine ipal 
Works relating to English Topography, p. 620, and in 


| Chronicles of London Bridge, p. 393. 


tobert Seymour, at page 795 of his first volume, 
speaking of “ Black-horse-alley,” calls it “ ordi- 
nary,” and further adds:—“ Out of this Alley is 








a Passage to Fleet-ditch,” which Ee might, 
with great propriety, have been called, once upon 
a time, and for the sake of “ ridicule ’—“ Breax- 
vEcK Court.” Strype, who seems to have poked 
his antiquarian nose into every hole and comer 
with great earnestness,, remarks, “ Black-horse- 
Alley, ordinary, and nastily kept. Out of this 
Alley is a passage to Fleet Ditch.” Robert Sey- 
mour further tells us of “ Eagle-and-child-alley, 
narrow, hath a Passage into Fleet-ditch, down 
Steps.” Brewer’s-yard, George-alley, Currier’s- 
alley, and Harp-alley, are all mentioned as making 
their way to Fleet-ditch, but without any notice 
of doing so “ down Steps.” Stone-cutter-street 
is a way “good and open.” He records, how- 
ever, “ Queen’s-arms-alley, but narrow, with a 
Free-stone Pavement, which leads to the Ditch- 
side, down Steps.” Originally, perhaps Break- 
neck Court had a few steps down to, as it was 
called, the “ Ditch-side”; though we are not 
called upon to suppose that at any time, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Bishop Percy, or anybody else, had to 
“ climb from the brink of Fleet Ditch,’”’—which, 
by-the-bye, was covered in to a point beyond the 
south corners of Ludgate Hill and Fleet Street, 
and occupied by the old Fleet Market, as early as 
1737, full twenty years before Goldsmith went to 
reside above the Breakneck Steps of our own 
times. When there were ways to the Ditch-side, 
“down Steps,” the chance of danger to those 
ascending or descending seems to have been con- 
fined to the immediate possibility of a tumble and a 
broken neck, without the cruel addition—supposing 
a tumble and no broken neck — of a roll over the 
“ brink of Fleet Ditch,” with a watery-grave ; or, 
in this case, to use Queen Gertrude’s apter words, 
a “ muddy death.” This view of the matter may 
be prettily observed by another extract from the 
book of Robert Seymour, otherwise John Motley : 

“ The Ditch-side, called Fleet-ditch, is a spacious Place, 
with good Buildings on both Sides of the Canal, so made 
since the Fire of Lonpow, and has on both Sides a broad 
Passage for Carts to the Wharfs next the Thames ; this 
Canal is railed in, for fear of Danger of People’s falling 
into it.” 

Messrs. R. and J. Dodsley having kindly directed 
the Srow-ically inclined antiquary to Breakneck 
Alley, and Breakneck Court, while Lord Macau- 
lay, according to the extract sent by J. E. J. 
(“N. & Q.” 2"¢ S, ix. 280), chose poetically to 
exclaim — “ Goldsmith took a garret in a miser- 
able court, to which he had to climb from the 
brink of Fleet Ditch by a dizzy ladder of flagstones 
called Breakneck Steps. The court and the ascent 
have long disappeared ; but old Londoners well 
remember both,”—I was led to dive into divers 
old “ Londons” for references to Breakneck Steps, 
but could find no mention of them by that name. 

Strype, in 1720, as we have seen, speaks of 


Bishop's Court, and Green Arbour Court, as being | 
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' were first called “ Breakneck Steps” 
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reached “by a great many Steps, or a pair of 
Stairs, made through London Wail.” obert 


Seymour, in 1734, observes, “ Green-arbour-court, 
at the upper End is a very good Square with 
tolerable good Houses, and Inhabitants answer- 
able. Out of this Court is also a Passage down 
Steps into Seacoal-lane.” 

In The History and Survey of London, 2 vols. 
1756, “ By William Maitland, F.R.S. and Others,” 
—the title-pages of which further affirm that it 
was published “ By the Krne’s Authority,”—the 
“ Others,” I fancy, assisted William Maitland by 
thieving pretty freely—“ convey the wise it call” 
—from Robert Seymour, otherwise John Motley. 
Not only do the “ Others” give Seymour's words 
about Green Arbour Court, even to ‘ Out of this 
Court is also a Passage down Steps into Seacoal- 
lane,” but the “ Others” at page 963, of their 
History and Survey of London, quaintly observe :— 

“The Ditch-side, called Fleet-ditch, is a spacious Place, 
with good Buildings on both Sides of the Canal, so made 
since the Fire of London, and has on both Sides a broad 
Passage for Carts to the Wharfs next the Thames; this 
Canal is railed in for fear of Danger of People’s falling 
into it. 


And thus it is our merry-minded surveyors of 
Stow’s London go on ringing the changes against 
each other, without remorse, for these words used 
by the “ Others” in 1756, when (for nineteen 
years) the Fleet Ditch had been filled up and 
made of market-able value, are the very words 
spoken by Robert Seymour in 1734, at which 
time Fleet Ditch was a real ditch, as we learn 
from Maitland’s original edition of his History of 
London, published in 1739, At page 352 thereof 
he observes :-— 

“ But this new and spacious Canal’ filling with Mud 
and Dirt as formerly, the Charge of Cleansing it above 
Fleet Bridge amounted to more than its annual Produce ; 
wherefore “twas again neglected, and the Rails on each 
Side being decay’d, many Persons perish’d, by falling 
therein by Night, and Beasts by Day ; so that it was 
become a very great and dangerous Nuisance: which 
oceasion’d the City to apply to Parliament for a Power 
to arch over and level that Part of it above Fleet Bridge, 
which being readily granted, the Work was begun about 
the Beginning of March, Anno 1734.” 

This filling up, or ditch-arching-over “ con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,’ was finally 
effected in 1737, in which year, according to 
Maitland, “‘ Fleet-Market was open’d on the Thir- 
tieth of September.” But all these varied says— 
first of Strype, then of Seymour, next of Mait- 
land, and those “‘ Others” who helped him, are 
necessary to be studied for the slight purpose of 
endeavouring to ascertain when Breakneck Steps 
in print. 
Also whether it was likely that Oliver Goldsmith, 
when he repaired to his “‘ Smoky, miserable one- 
pair-of-stairs room in Green Arbour Court, near 
the Old Bailey”—as a writer expresses it in The 
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Westminster Magazine for April, 1774—was under | 
the dangerous necessity of having to “ climb from 
the brink of Fleet Ditch "—a very poetical idea, 
but not exactly correct. 

In such “ Londons” as I have been able to 
consult, I get no glimmer of Breakneck Steps, by 
that name, until David Hughson, in 1806, pub- 
lished a work entitled London ; being an accurate 
History and Description of the British Metropolis. 
This work extends to six goodly octavo volumes, 
and in the third of them, speaking of Green Ar- 
bour Court, David Hughson (otherwise E. Pugh) 
remarks : — 

“ In the latter court, at the top of BREAK-NECK STEPs, 
stands a house in which Goldsmith dwelt when he com- 
posed the Vicar of Wakefield, the Traveller, &c.” 

And so—in this neighbourhood—with the ex- 
ception of the Dodsley “ Breakneck court” in 
1761, it is not until 1806 that I find (as yet) a 
mention of anything Breakneckish in name. 
However, from all these “ Londons” there is 
something to be gained, notwithstanding the 
wholesale re-churning up of each other to be | 
observed in them all. As for instance — of the | 
“ something to be gained ””— during the summer 
of 1864 I was batiled many times in attempting 
to copy the crumbled inscription to Amey Con- 
stable on the monument erected to that lady's 
memory in old St. Pancras churchyard: but in 
Robert Seymour's Survey of the Cities of London 
and Westminster, Borough of Southwark, and the 
Parts Adjacent, 1734-5, I tind Amey Constable’s 
monumental inscription accurately and completely 
given. I come to the conclusion of its complete- 
ness from the stray parts I myself recovered with 
so much trouble. From this circumstance I enter- 
tain some respect for Seymour's title-page an- 
nouncement, which in part reads as follows :— 

“The Whole being an Improvement of Mr. Srow’s 
and other Surveys, by adding whatever Alterations 
have happened in the said Crrtes, &c., to the present 
Year; and by retrenching many Superfluities, and cor- 
recting many Errors in the former Writers.” 





However it may have been with the “ former 
writers” and their doings, I know not, but Amey 
Constable died in 1731, and Seymour printed her 
‘tomb-inscription by 1734-5, whereas Master Wil- 
liam Maitland in 1739, and the “ Others ” in 1756, 
cut poor old St. Pancras off, as it were, with a 
literary shilling, for they do not condescend to 
notice one inscription at that, then, out-of-town 
churchyard. Consequently, as Robert Seymour 
is the first and only one of these Londoners I can 
find who gave Amey Constable’s inscription to | 
the printing press, I think we may venture to 
attach some sort of value to that “ Motley per- 
formance,” as Upcott good-humouredly calls John 
Motley’s pseudonymic Survey. As John Motley, | 
alias Robert Seymour (who nineteen years after- | 
wards was to be met with as a “Gentleman of | 
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the Inner Temple”), has been so often mentioned, 
the following note, taken from page 620 of Up- 
cott’s Bibliographical Account of the principal 
Works relating to English Topography, may here 
be deemed interesting : — 

“The real author of this book was John Motley, the 
more celebrated compiler of Joe Miller’s Jests. He also 
wrote a Life of Peter the Great, as well as some pieces for 
the stage ; and was the son of Colonel Motley, who fell 
at the Battle of Turin, 1705, in the service of Louis the 
Fourteenth.” 


To deprive antiquity of its dry, high-top bald- 
ness, is a very desirable consummation; while to 
infuse the spirit of poetry with inch-measured 
truth, is to produce that juiciness of being, so 
observable in the more renowned of our worthies. 

Old Weever, when recording of rebels, exclaims 
about the “ distorted visage of Plebeian fury,” 
while the venerable Stow, when his heart was 
troubled over demolished monuments, cried out 
against the “ bad and greedy men of spoil.” But 
to talk as Lord Macaulay talked—according to the 


| extract given by J. E. J. —of Oliver Goldsmith 


clambering from the brink of the Fleet Ditch by 
a dizzy ladder of flagstone steps, when that ladder 
of steps was a good quarter of a mile from the 
spot where the brink of the Fleet Ditch had 
been, is a process of poetry destructive to truth. 
Poetical expression is the life of antiquarian dis- 
course, dry words the way to its “ dusty death ;” 
but in the midst of the most poetical of —- 
rian discourse, inches must be measured by inches, 
feet measured by feet, or truth, “ white-robed 
truth ’—to use the words of the immortal Mil- 
ton — becomes at once as dirty as Ditch-water. 
Epwin Rorre. 
Somers Town. 


LETTER TO R. B. SHERIDAN. 


Perhaps the following unpublished letter, con- 
taining a strange jingle of words, addressed to 
the late Mr. R. B. Sheridan, may amuse the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” It is signed “ W. R. Spen- 
cer,” ason of Lord Charles Spencer. He was the 
author of Leonora; a translation from the German. 
Urania, or the Illuminé; a comedy. The Year 
of Sorrow, and other poems, 1796-1811: — 


“T only write you a few words by way of apology for 
not having sent, and for not sending now, those foolish 
things you were so good to desire. You shall have them 
all as soon as I have them myself, and you cannot desire 
them sooner. I hope you scolded Pitt confoundedly, and 
your friends still more than him, if they made themselves 
fools, which they were very likely to do. Dr. Parr begs 
you will cut Pitt’s throat without loss of time, and destroy 
all the worshipers of Baal without distinction. Pray 
drive the dog and all his whelps to the D 1, and purge 
the House of (C’s of its filth, for it is an Augean stable of 
muck and nastiness. . . . .- Do send us some ac- 
count of what you are doing or not doing, saying or not 
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saying, &c. &c., and whether Pitt trembles on the trea- 
sury bench. We drank your health yesterday, and vari- 
ous other orthodox toasts, and will drink it again to-day 
and every day, please God, dum spiritus hos regit artus. 
So good bye, God bless you and yours, and do punish me 


for puzzling you with these hieroglyphics by sending me | 


some of your own to = 
fours sincerely, 

Without dissimulation, 
With the greatest admiration 
Of your rank and station, 
Which, without ostentation, 
In my estimation 
Is the first in the nation ; 
So with due consideration 
And perfect adoration 
Of your Foxite situation, 
And the truest execration 
Of the damn’d simulation 
And curst peculation, 
Of which long observation, 
And keen penetration, 
And investigation, 
And deep speculation 
On the scheme and formation 
Of Pitt’s administration 
Have giv’n me confirmation,— 
With argumentation 
And ratiocination, 
Severe accusation 
And quick refutation, 
Which this generation, 
From infatuation, 
To my consternation 
And heartfelt vexation, 
Have giv’n his Broggation 
And vociferation,— 
So to Pitt here’s damnation, 
To Fox exaltation, 
To you recreation 
Beyond all numeration 
Or multiplication, 
With which supplication 
Here ends my Rhymation. 

“ Yours, &c. &c. 

“W. R. Spencer.” 
B.S. 





DEATH CAUSED BY DRINKING COLD WATER. 


A fact which, although apparently well known 
in the East and in some parts of Europe, appears 
to have escaped the notice, or at least not to have 
occupied the attention, of writers on physiological 
subjects, seems worth making a note of in the 
“N. &Q.” 

To the believer in the Christian faith, the sub- 
ject derives additional interest from the connexion 
it has with the most awful mystery of our religion, 
the Crucifixion. The commentators on those parts 
of the Gospels which relate our Lord's sufferings 
on the Cross do not mention the fact, probably 
unknown to them, that drinking cold water whilst 
suffering very severe pain, produced by torture, 
causes immediate death. 

As has been noticed, most commentators on the 
New Testament pay but little regard to the inci- 
dent of our Lord drinking pn the Cross; but in a 
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| very rare and little known work (Nov. Test. Cathol. 
expositio ecclesiastica, auctore A. Marlorato, 1559), 
the commentator on Matth. c. xxvii. remarks that 
the writer of the Gospel — 

} « Loquitur tanquam de re usitataé: ac probabile est 

| genus potionis fuisse confectum ad mortem accelerandum 


| quum miseri homines satis diu torti essent.’ 


General Kleber fell by the hand of a fanatic at 
Cairo, June 14th, 1800. The assassin was soon 
secured, and sentenced by the French to be im- 
paled alive. This horrible sentence was carried 
out, and borne by the criminal with that fortitude 
and stoicism which is so often witnessed among 
the barbarous or semi-barbarous nations of the 
East or the extreme West. 

“ Fine tamen laudandus erit ; qui morte decora 
Hoe solum fecit nobile, quod periit.” 

In the French account of this execution it is 
stated that, after the assassin had been impaled 
alive, he asked for drink. A French soldier who 
was about to give the wretch some water, was 
prevented by the chief of the Mamelukes, who 
said, “ Gardez-vous en bien; yous feriez mourir a 
T'instant ce criminel.” The unhappy man re- 
mained alive upon the stake for four hours; at 
the end of which time, the executioners having 
departed, a French soldier, moved by a sentiment 
of humanity, gave a cup of water to the tortured 
wretch, who immediately expired. Moore had 
robably some such history as this in his remem- 
rance when, in the “ Veiled Prophet of Kho- 
rassan,” he wrote the following lines : — 

“ Such treacherous life, as the cool draught supplies 

To him upon the stake, who drinks and dies.” 


Cotterell, in his Recollections of Siberia, states 
that prisoners who are allowed to satisfy their 
thirst after suffering the severe punishment of the 
knout immediately die. J. V. 





PASSAGE IN “ PERICLES,” 


In the following beautiful death oration of 
| Pericles over the corpse of his Queen Thaysa, who 
| had just died in child-birth, and whose body the 
| superstition of the sailors insisted on being thrown 
| from the ship in which they were sailing into the 
| ocean, I find an additional proof to the many I 
have already published, in my sees ogee Puck, 
of our great poet's intimate knowledge and con- 
| sequent residence in Germany. For it is only 
| explainable from a very poreie but peculiar fal- 
| lacy in natural history of our neighbours of Fa- 
therland, still fully prevalent among them. The 
following is the passage (Act IIT. Sc. 1): — 
“ Per. A terrible child-bed hast thou had, my dear : 
| No light, no fire: the unfriendly elements 
| Forgot thee utterly ; nor have I time 
| To give thee hallow’d to thy grave, but straight 
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Must cast thee, scarcely coffin’d, in the oozes ; 
Where, for a monument upon thy bones, 

The air-remaining lamps, the belching whale, 
And humming water, must o’erwhelm thy corpse 
Lying with simple shells.” 

Elements in the apo, where only fire is re- 
ferred to, is certainly wrong. We may retrench 
the final s. 

“ The air-remaining lamps, the belching whale,”— 
has given rise to much unnecessary comment ; 
and Mr. Malone’s aye-rematning has been indorsed 
by all the commentators with much commenda- 
tion, instead of Steevens’s air-remaining, which is 
more to the purpose. Though Steevens fortifies 
his alteration with much learning for a very ridi- 
culous paraphrase. It is: — 

“ Instead of a monument erected above thy bones, and 
perpetual lamps to burn near them, the spouting whale 
shall oppress thee with his weight ; and the mass of the 
water shall roll, with low heavy murmur, over thy head.” 


The error of all these gentlemen lies in mis- 
understanding the word lamps, which has here 
nothing to do with burning lights, whether per- 
— or otherwise. It is here put for one of the 
owest, and of the most loathed species of fish— 
the Jamprey. This animal, as is well known, has 
seven spiracula or air-holes on its side. These 
with the Germans, according to a wide-spread and 
popular belief, are taken for seven eyes; which, 
with the two real ones the animal has, make up the 
Teutonic tale of nine, to give it the only name 
by which it is known of Neunaugen, or nine eyes. 
But consequently, from this view, no orifices re- 


main for respiration ; and it follows that, not being | 


able to emit the air, it must retain it: so that by 
the change of a single letter in the line, a ¢ for an 
m, we have a perfectly consistent epithet, and a 
perfect solution, viz. : — 

“ The air-retaining lamps, the belching whale.” 
And what a most beautiful and comprehensive 
idea does not this reading offer—the whole range 
of ichthyology, from the lowest species, the inver- 
tebrate lamprey, to the blatant belching whale, in 
a single line! The contrast, too, is so forcible: 
betwixt the —- emitting no air, and the whale 
er it so furiously, and in such columns. 

hese still serve his persecutors, the whalers of the 
Arctic Seas, to follow him as a signal 


“ Which lure them on to his destruction.” 


There is also another point of contact between 
these two denizens of the deep, which possibly 
may have been the first germ of their position in 
this place. The Lamprey, like the Sturgeon, is a 
regal fish. Pennant tells us, “ That it has been 
an old custom for the city of Gloucester annually 
to present the sovereign of the realm with a Lam- 
prey pie, covered with a large raised crust ;" and 
it may have been one of these luscious presents 
which so tickled the palate of our first Henry 





that, by excess of eating it, he died of the surfeit. 
The Whale, too, is also claimed for the second 
| person in the realm. Our Queens Consort have, 
according to Blackstone, the right to all the 
| Whales stranded on the British coast, to provide 
| whalebone for the stomachers of her Majesty and 


| her ladies, 
| Our name of Lamprey is merely a false transla- 


tion of the French Lamproie, to which we also 
unnecessarily add Mud and Sand-lamprey ; for I 
take the French to mean by it a Sand-borer. 
| Those arid tracks of sand betwixt Bourdeaux and 
Bayonne are emphatically designated Les Landes, 
and proue, our prow, stands here for borer, or to 
penetrate, as it is the custom of these fishes to bury 
themselves in the mud like the eels, or in running 
water to affix themselves by their sucker-like 
mouths to stones or rocks, whence their generic 
name of Petromyzon. 

Humming water is certainly not in character 
with the tossing, tumbling waves of an angry 
ocean, which cannot be said to murmur softly over 
the queen’s coffin: the single interchange of a 
letter would give a better reading, as hemming 
waters, t. e. surrounding the body on all sides. 
| Lying with simple shells. The addition of the 
| epithet simple induces me to believe that the 

sentence alludes to a very ancient practice, in 
| which shells were connected with the dead : from 
| the Roman times their leaden coffins were largely 
| ornamented with — affixed as their 
| principal ornament. Such a one was lately dug up 
near the Roman wall in the Minories in London, 
and was fully described by Mr. C. Roach Smith, 
| in the Collectanea Antiqua: others have also been 

dug up with similar shells. Pilgrims’ shells, first 
| taken only by those whose pilgrimage had St. 

Iago de Compostella for its object, originated also 

from the coffin of this saint, which, though of 
| heavy weight, was, according to the legend, 
| floated from the place of his martyrdom in Pales- 
| tine, to the north-western coast of Spain with 
| the body, about 800 a.p.; and these ornaments 
| would be gladly received by those whose piety 
| and zeal induced them to the long journey into 
| Gallicia, as proofs of their enterprise. The prac- 
| tice became subsequently extended to all pilgrims, 
| irrespective of the shrine they sought. e name 
| Compostella for the locality is another feature 
| of the legend, which declares that a bright star 
settled over the spot to which the coffin and its 


} sainted freight was driven ; and it is possible that 


| a comet may have been in the heavens over this 
| portion of northern Spain at the time when a 
— coffin, thus decorated, had been thrown 
up by the waves, or from which the superincum- 
bent earth had been washed away. The con- 
| tained body, from this very circumstance, may 
have been considered that of a saint; but why 
St. James was fixed on more than any of the 
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other eleven Apostles, I cannot conjecture, unless 
the Hagiology had already given these other eleven 
their final resting places. For this view of the 
shells connected with the coffins of the dead, I 
surmise that the epithet simple is here cited, to 
distinguish between one which would have the 
orthodox ornament and that in which the queen 
lay, with only the natural shells of the ocean 
around it. Witt Bett, Phil. Dr, 
6, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent. 


LETTER OF OUR LORD TO ABGAR. 


Among the very ancient and interesting docu- 

ments in the recently-published posthumous work 
of the late Canon Cureton,” the letter said to have 
been written by King Abgar to our Lord, and that 
of our Lord to Abgar in reply, are now I believe 
for the first time printed in the original Syriac. It 
is well known that the learned Canon entertained 
a strong conviction of the genuineness of these 
letters; but the grounds on which he mainly 
rested this belief, so contrary to the opinion 
generally maintained at the present day, can un- 
fortunately never be made known. The discus- 
sion of this, and of many other highly interesting 
matters, having been reserved for a preface, which 
his untimely death prevented him from adding to 
the volume ; which although, with the exception of 
the last sheet, it was printed under his own super- 
intendence, he did not live to publish. In the 
notes which accompany the English translation of 
these letters, we find a curious bit of “ folk lore,” 
which may be worth recording in “N. & Q.” 
After alluding to the fact (mentioned by Proco- 
pius) that the people of Edessa, firmly persuaded 
of the genuineness of this letter of our Lord, had 
a copy of it affixed to the gates of their city, 
which 
Dr. Cureton adds: 
“ Nor did the belief in the protecting power of this letter 
of our Lord prevail in the East only ; for we find, at a 
very early period also, that it obtained even in our own 
British Isles,” 

This statement he confirms by a reference to an 
MS. service book of the Anglo-Saxon times, now 


in the British Museum; and afterwards quotes | 
Jeremiah Jones (New and Full Method, §c., Ox- | 


ford, 1798, vol. ii. p. 6), as stating that — 

“The common people in England have had it (i. e. the 
letter) in their houses in many places in a frame, with a 
picture before it, and they generally with much honesty 








* “Ancient Syriac Documents relative to the Earliest 
Establishment of Christianity in Edessa and the Neigh- 
bouring Countries, from the Year after our Lord’s Ascen- 
sion to the Beginning of the Fourth Century ; discovered, 
edited, translated, and annotated by the late W. Cureton, 





ito. London, 1864. 








was supposed to act as a sort of phylactery, | 





D.D., &e., with a Preface by W. Wright, Ph.D., LL.D.” 





and devotion regard it as the word of God, and the 
genuine Epistle of Christ.” 

Dr. Cureton adds, finally: “I have a recollec- 
tion of having seen the same thing in cottages in 
Shropshire.” , 


Curious Pampniets.—In lately turning over 
a pile of old books which have been bequeathed 
to me, I have met with three which seem to be 
rare. One is — 

“The Secret History of the Most Renowned Queen 
Elizabeth and the Earl of Essex. By a Person of Quality. 
Cologne: Printed for Will-with-the-Wisp, at the Sign of 
the Moon in the Ecliptick. 1695.” Pp. 115. 


It has an engraved frontispiece of a rather in- 


| delicate character; but there is nothing in the 


contents to correspond with the insinuation con- 
veyed in the —- Is it of any value.* 

Next I have a small pamphlet, pp. 39 — 

“ White Ladies; or, His Sacred Majestie’s most mira- 
culous Preservation after the Battle at Worcester, Sep- 
tember 3, 1651. Faithfully imparted for the Satisfaction 
of the Nation by Eye-witnesses. By Special Command. 
London: Printed for the Author, and are to be sold at 
the Royall Exchange, and at Westminster. 1660.” 


It has an engraved portrait of Charles IL., ar- 
rayed in crown, ermine mantle, and collar of the 
Garter. The publisher promises that this “ first 
part only of his Majestie’s Preservation ” will, “ if 
it find a favourable acceptance,” be followed b 
the “narration of the residue of his dangers.” is 
anything known of this pamphlet? And did the 
“ residue ” ever appear ? 

The third is — 

“ Honesty the best Policy” (no date). Dedicated by 
Is. Pinckney, “ to His Grace John, Duke of Marlborough, 
Captain-General of His Majesty’s Forces.” 

It is a ranting defence of the Duke against— 

“ The high Ingratitude, and most unparallel’d Inhumanity 
of the monstrous, savage, and brutish wild Boars of our 
British forest; Who have thrown their most horrid In- 
dignities, and vile Aspersions, on this great Hero (you 
know).” 

It is abundantly larded with texts of Scripture 
and Latin phrases; and, as well as the other two, 
may be of interest to some of your readers—to 
any of whom I shall be glad to lend them for a 
time. a ws “ 

43, Union Grove, Clapham, S. 


Louis XIV., AvrHor or A “ Viz pz César.” — 
The rumour of the existence of a Vie de César by 
Louis XIV., according to the Independance Belge, 
has some truth init. It would seem likely that 
only a portion of the work was printed, if a 
at all, as another rumour states, that five chapters 
of a Vie de César by this monarch have _ 
found in a bundle of autograph letters of Madame 





[* Frequently reprinted —Ep. } 
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de Maintenon, endorsed “Letres aux Prives,” | 


Another report says that the work, of which only 
two copies were printed, is a translation of Sueto- 
nius’ Vies des XII Césars and not a Vie de Jules 
César. 

Can any of the correspondents of “N. & Q.” 
give further information ? W. H. C. 


“ Tig’LL NEVER SET THE TEMSE ON Fire.” — 
Many years ago, before machinery was introduced 


into flour mills for the purpose of sifting the flour, | 
it was the custom for the miller to send it home | 
unsifted. The process of sifting was done thus, | 


but ey in Yorkshire. The ¢emse or sieve 
which was provided with a rim which projected 


from the bottom of it, was worked over the mouth | 


of the barrel into which the flour or meal was 


sifted. An active fellow, who worked hard, not | 


unfrequently set the rim of the temse on fire by 
force of friction against the rim of the flour- 
barrel; so that in fact this department of do- 
mestic employment became a standard by which 
to test a man’s will or capacity to work hard: 
and thus of a lazy fellow, or one deficient in 
strength, it was said, “ He will never set the 
temse on fire.” The long misuse of the word 
temse for sieve, as well as the superseding of hand 
labour by machinery in this particular species of 
work, may possibly have tended to the substitu- 
tion of sound for sense, in such phrases as “ He 


will never set the Thames on fire,” the Mersey | 


on fire, or any other river. 


I do not recollect having seen any notice of | 


this phrase in “ N. & Q.,” and should be glad to 
know whether it is familiar to many persons. 
P. 

Burslem, Staffordshire. 

GuripBy.—I heard this word in use in Hunting- 
donshire during the late frost. Its meaning was 
“slippery,” or (as it was locally explained to me) 
“‘sleathery.” CurTusert BEDE. 


“ As GIPSIES DO STOLEN CHILDREN.” —It is 


rather amusing to find wits abusing the plagiarists, | 
and yet a to act the same part them- | 


selves. Fox traced the thought given above from 
Sheridan, through Churchill, to Wycherley —and 
might have gone still farther. Davenant had long 


before used the same idea; in his Preface to Gon- | 


dibert (p. 772, Anderson), he says : — 

“ Because they commonly make such use of treasure 
found in books, as of other treasure belonging to the 
dead and hidden underground : for they dispose of both 
with great secrecy, defacing the shape and image of the 
one as much as of the other, through fear of having the 
original of their stealth or abundance discover’d.” 


P. W. TREPOLPEN. 


Moore's “ Porms.”—Written, after reading a 
collection of Moore’s Poems, by the late Rev. John 
Parsons, sometime Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon : — 


“ Yes, thou hast fancy, taste, and feeling, 
Grace to trifle, skill to move, 
O’er the lonely bosom stealing 
Many a ray of pensive love. 


“ But ne’er let youth where peace reposes, 
O’er virgin's lips thy light strain breathe ; 
For vice still lurks beneath the roses, 
And pleasure twines her serpent wreath. 


“Oh! had thy syren lyre been given, 
An offering pure on Virtue’s shrine, 
An angel might have lean’d from heaven, 
To list to strains so sweet as thine.” 


The above, I believe, have never appeared in 
| print, and may be worthy of a niche in “ N. & Q.” 
R. W.F. 


| Neroroeism: “ Hoip-rorta.” — 


“The Non-conformists took up the word hold-forth in 
| the year 1642, which was never known before.”—Hearne’s 
Diary, Feb. 3, 1705-6. 

P, W. TREPOLPEN. 


Tue Lion on NorTHUMBERLAND Hovuse.—The 

| following cutting is from the Court Journal of 

March 4; and, as I have some doubts about the 

correctness of the moving of the lion, I would 

| feel obliged if any of your readers would inform 
| me whether the statement is correct or not ? — 


| 
“A former Duke of Northumberland, holding high 


office in the State, had become somehow obnoxious to the 
City folks and Corporation of London, and had received 
| some insult from that quarter, in the discharge of what he 
| deemed his duty to the country at large. What was his 
| revenge? He simply persevered in putting British in- 
terests before those east of Temple Bar; but the Percy 
| lion, which formerly looked in that direction, had his head 
| forthwith turned towards Westminster Abbey, and his 

tail to this day indicates from what point the Duke hac 
| received unmerited contumely.” 


| I may add, that the position of the lion’s tail is 
| made the subject of many wagers in India. 
| Epwarp C, Davies. 


Cavendish Club. 


Queries. 


| APPARITIONS OF RECULVER AND RocHESTER.— 
Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” inform me 

what they were? They are mentioned in Fox’s 
| History of Pontefract. As the connection appears 
| to be with the Roman epoch, I have looked through 
| Charles Roach Smith’s Index to his Antiquities of 

Richborough, Reculver, and L[ymne, and can find 
| no allusion whatever to any “story of a local 
| ghost, which the common people do still believe 
| haunt cities, towns, and family seats famous for 
| their antiquity and decay” (p. 5). I have also in 

vain referred to various books of reference, which 
| I considered probably might contain accounts of 
| Kentish legends, ALFRED JoHN DuNKIN. 


Dartford. 


| 
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THomas Brisre.—Can any of the readers of | 
“ N. & Q.” inform me when a bellfounder of this 
name flourished in Bristol, and where he resided ? 
In 1746 he set up a foundry at Collumpton. Any | 
other particulars will oblige. H. 8. W. 


BrogRaPuicaL Querzes.—Can you help me to 
any information about the following ? — 

1. Thomas Windsor, son of Sir Thomas Wind- 
sor, who married, ante 1630, Anne Carey. 

2. Dudley Weld or Wild, of co. Kent, who 
married about the same time Mary Carey. She 
subsequently became the wife of Sir Alexander 
Fraser, Bart. (query, ob. 1681 ?); and by him 
had a daughter Carey, who married Charles Mor- 
daunt, the great Earl of Peterborough. 

3. Henry Picks, of Crayford, co. Kent, who | 
married Dorothy Carey. (A Sir Edward Picks, of 
the city of Westminster, Knt., died in 1681, leav- 
ing his widow Dorothy sole executrix. He had 
ae in Kent, Sussex, and Hants.) 

. Bevil Skelton, Groom of the Chamber to 
Charles II., and husband of Simona Carey. 

5. Who was Catherine, wife of Sir Francis 
Rogers, of Cannington, co. Somerset, living (a 
widow) in 1629? C. J. R. 


MARcHionEss or CornwAL.is. — In the Ninth 
Report of the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Re- 
cords, p. 195, Augmentation Office Grants, the 
Marchioness of Cornwallis is set down as a grantee 
of monastic property. There is no date, but the 
reference to the late monastery of Dartford makes 
oe that the time was that of Henry VIII. 

o was the Marchioness of Cornwallis? Or ifa 
clerical error, will some of the record officers | 
oblige us with its correction ? 





Crvnamon.— Whence comes the phrase — 
“Cur moriatur homo, qui sumit de cinamomo ?” * 


J. G. T. 


Tue Rey. Samvet Exspaxe, sometimes Fellow | 
of Lincoln College, Oxford (B.A. 1803, M.A. 1809), | 
published — 

“ Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell: a Poem, with 
Hymns and other Poems,” 8vo, 1812, 3rd edit. 1813, 

In 1814 he was elected Master of the Free | 
Grammar School at Moulton, Lincolnshire. He 
was alive in 1818. When did he die? 

Ss. Y. R. 


MEANtNe or “ FowrrmMeEn.”—The first entry in 
the church book of the parish of Plympton-Man- 
rice, in Devon, dated “ Anno Dni. 1650,” records 
the election of “a churchwarden for the year fol- 
lowing by the old warden.” Then follow the | 





[* This phrase is thus noticed in Thomas Cogan’s | 
Haven of Health, 4to, 1596, p. 109 : —“ I have read in an 
old author of Phisicke this meeter following, — 

‘Cur moriatur homo, qui sumit de cinamomo ?’” 
See “N. & Q.” 1* S. x. 454.—Ep.] 


names of “sydemen” (two), “ ffowermen” (four), 
“ seattsetters ” (two), and “ waywardens ” (two). 
Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me what was 
the office of the “ffowermen”? I can find nothing 


| about them in any of the glossaries that I have 


had opportunity of searching. The title (in later 
entries written “ fourmen ”) continues until 1700, 
After that date it does not appear, but in 1702 for 
the first time, and in following years, there are 
chosen four “rators.”” Was their office the same 
as that of the “ fourmen” ? 

It has occurred to me that the title of the latter 
may have been derived from the word “fowe,” 
to clean (“to fowen out an old diche,” Beves of 
Hamtoun, quoted by Halliwell), and that their 


| duty was to superintend the cleaning of the streets. 


Scavengers were elected annually in Plympton to 
a recent time, but I believe that they were elected 
at the “mayor-choosing,” and that their office was 
municipal, not parochial. It is possible that the 
name may refer only to the number of the officers 
— four men. 

As regards the “ seattsetters,” I may mention a 
note made in 1764, that the sum of two shillings 
and sixpence had been paid by the ancient custom 
of the parish by the inhabitants for their sittings. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century and 
afterwards the title is written “seat sitters,” the 
true meaning of the word (set, to let, still used in 
leases) being probably at that time forgotten. 

i SHELLY. 


Otp Lyys or Hoisory, ALDGATE, AND BisHors- 
GATE. — May I ask if any thing has been done to 
illustrate the old inns in Holborn, Aldgate, and 
Bishopsgate ? They are, I think, some of the most 
interesting relics left us of Old London; and as 
they are fast disappearing, I should be glad to 
know if there are any descriptions and illustra- 
tions in the way of engravings, water-colour draw- 
ings, or photographs, of the following old inns, 
viz.: The Old Beil; Black Bull; Blue Boar, after- 
wards called the George and Blue Boar Inns, in 
Holborn—this latter inn was pulled down in 1863 ; 
The Bull and the Three Nuns, in Aldgate High 


| Street; and the Bull, Green Dragon, Four Swans, 


and Vine Inns, in Bishopsgate Street. The Bull 
Inn has just been sold to the City Offices Com- 
pany, onl is now being demolished. The follow- 
ing extract from the Herts Guardian of Saturday, 
March 11, relative to the demolition of the Bull 
Inn, Bishopsgate, may at this time be interesting 
to some of your readers. It states that — 


“ Under the yew-tree, against the steeple of All Saints’ 
Church, Hertford, is a small ordinary looking gravestone, 
having the following quaint inscription: ‘Here lyeth 
Black Tom of the Bull Inn, in Bishopgate, 1696.’ The 
Bull Inn was one of the oldest of the many hostelries for 
which London was noted. It had a special license granted 
for the performance of theatricals. Here some of our 
earliest actors played, and Black Tom was probably one 
of them. The stage was erected across the Inn yard, at 
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the side of which there is a room still called the Shake- | who died a.p. 1688; whereupon, as Banks states 


spere Coffee-room.” 

If there are no drawings in existence of the 
above old inns, I think that wey should 
be taken of those remaining before they are de- 
molished. I may state that the Vine Inn, Bishops- 
gate Street, was pulled down last year; and we 
are, I am informed, shortly to lose the Old Spread | 
Eagle Inn, in Gracechurch Street. W. 


Inscription oN A TomBsTonE. — Will any of | 
your readers say what author the following line, 
which I found on a gravestone in a Highland | 
churchyard, is taken from, if it is not original ? — 

“ Homo fugit rapide lethumq: invadit inermes.” 
It is intended for an hexameter, but as it stands 
there is neither “ rhyme nor reason ”’ in it, though 
if we read “ Hora” for “ Homo,” the scansion and 
the sense will be made out. STELE. 


THomas OveHtTon, a proctor in the Court of | 
Arches published — 

“Ordo Judiciorum ; or, Method of Proceedings in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts of England and Ireland, relating to 
the Canon and Civil Law, with large Notes and Observa- | 
tions.” Lond. 2 vols. 4to, 1728, 1738. 

Where can any account be found of the author 
of this learned and valuable work ? S. Y. R. 


PotrticaL Satrres: “New Tory anp WaicG 
Gutpe.” — In the year 1819 there appeared two 
exceedingly clever works of a satirical description, 
the New Tory and the New Whig Guide. The 
former is perhaps the best of the two, although 
the latter is exceedingly good. Ima leading article 
in a number of the Standard published last year, it | 
is asserted that the admirable squib denominated | 
“The Trial of Henry Brougham for Mutiny,” in 
which the future chancellor is charged with call- 
ing the Right Honourable George Ponsonby, the | 
leader of the opposition, “an old woman,” was 
written by om Palmerston. Is this the case? 
I know from positive testimony that the English | 
Melodies were written by the late Sir Alexander | 
Boswell, Bart. 

From an entry in the sixth volume of Moore’s | 
Journal, we learn, p. 178, that Paul Methuen, Esq., | 
afterwards Lord Methuen, was the “author of 
almost all those {in the Tory Guide| about the 
Rat Club, which are certainly some of the best.” 
It would be very desirable to ascertain the respec- 
tive authors of the other articles in these very 
amusing volumes, which merit a place in the 
library of those who collect facetiz.* J. Mi, 





Weston, Eart or Porttanp.—Where can I 
find any detailed account of the descendant of 
Richard Weston, first Earl of Portland, and par- | 
ticularly of Thomas, the fourth and last Farl, 











that the articles in the Wew Whig Guide were written by 
H. J. Temple, Viscount Palmerston, and others.—Ep. } 


in his Extinct and Dormant Peerages, the title 
became extinct for want of heirs male of the first 
Earl surviving ? Historicus Minor. 


“Proative HistoRY FROM THE CREATION TO 


| Capmus.”—Some years ago I purchased at an 


obscure book-stall a portion of this work in sheets, 
comprising the first 200 pages, the margins of 
which are literally covered with additions and cor- 
rections in the hand of the writer, evidently with 
a view to its future republication. Subsequent 
to this I obtained the remainder of the work also 
in sheets but without any writing on it, and had 
the whole carefully bound so as to preserve the 
notes. It was published at Chichester in 1789, and 
dedicated by the writer, “ W. Williams, Esq., for- 
merly of St. John’s College, Cambridge,” to the 
Prince of Wales; but this dedication has been 
crossed over, and on the blank side of the leaf 
another appears in MS. addressed, “To the Mem- 


| bers of the University of Cambridge in General ; 


To the Members of St. John’s College in Particu- 
lar.” As the work contains an immense amount 
of research and much recondite learning, I would 
be glad to obtain some information respecting the 
writer, for whose name I have searched several 
biographical dictionaries in vain. T. C. Sawrrn. 

Quotation Wantep.—Christopher Love being 
brought to trial on a charge of High Treason in 
1651, made a long defence, in the course of which 
he said — 

“ It isa maxim in the Law(I have read it in Divinity- 


| Books), Ampliandi sunt  favores, et in ponis benignior 


interpretatio facienda.”—See State Trials, folio, 1742, vol. 
ii. p. 138. 
Where is the foregoing maxim to be found ? 
MELETES. 


Reapmne Porntrer. — Some years ago a person 


| was convicted of stealing a reading-pomter, an in- 


strument in the form of a hand and finger ex- 
tended, used by the readers of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give a 
reference to the trial ? ve 
Suetves 1n Wintsutre. — Mr. Cobbett, in his 
Rural Rides through the down counties, refers to 


| “the thousands and thousands of acres of ploughed 


lands in shelves, in Wilts alone.” “The side of a 
steep hill,” he tells his readers, “is made into the 
shape of stairs; only the rising parts more sloping 
than those of a stairs, and deeper in a a 
(p. 437). On these shelves Mr. Cobbett founds 
his hypothesis of population, which he contends 
was as great in the early days of England as in 
the present ; and he adds: 

“The fact is, I dare say, that the country has never 
varied much in the gross amount of its population ; but 
formerly the people were evenly spread over the country, 
instead of being, as the greater part of them now are, col- 
lected together in great masses ; where, for the greater 
part, the idlers live on the labour of the industrious.” 
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I will not trouble you with a refutation of Mr. 
Cobbett’s hypothesis of population in England ; 
but shall, on the present occasion, confine myself 
to an inquiry of the origin of the shelves in Wilt- 
shire. have not access to the local histories of | 
that country, save The Beauties of England and | 
Wales, The author doe’ not mention the shelves ; | 
nor, so far as I remember, are they referred to in | 
any article in the Quarterly, or any other reviews, 
on the history of counties in which downs prevail. | 
May I ask the favour of any of your readers con- 
versant in the history of the down counties to give 
me, through the medium of your journal, the | 
origin of these shelves, and any information which 
he may think will be useful to be made known | 
of them ? | 

I cannot conclude without expressing my desire | 








to see a new edition of Cobbett’s Rural Rides pub- 
lished ; but stripped of all the abusive epithets of 
men, and of political and religious questions, which 
disfigure the Rides. I am persuaded it would be- 
come a very popular book in this day. 

Fra. MEWBURN. 


Larchfield, Darlington. 


SupERSEDEAS. — Will any of your readers ob- 
lige me by explaining this word? A reviewer in 
The Atheneum, Feb. 18, p. 226, writes : — 


“We suspect that college terms are sometimes irreco- 
verably lost. It appears in Newton’s private account- 
book, that while at Cambridge he bought, for a few shil- 
lings, a supersedeas. But all our inquiries, both in and 
out of Trinity College, have failed to discover what this 
was.” 


F. Parworr. 


Queries with Anstwers. 


Wuewn was Cannon First Mave? —I have 
eut the following from the Miscellaneous para- 
graph column of a newspaper, but, as is too often 
the case, it gives no date, nor does it quote the 
authority on which the statement is made. It 
originates an inquiry of some importance—What 
is the actual date of the first cannon made, and 
which was the first battle in which they were 
employed ? — \ 

“ A small brass cannon has been found at the bottom 
of a deep well of the Castle de Cluey, in France, with the 
date 1258 upon it. The date of the invention of cannon 
has historically been assigned to the vear 1824, 66 years 


later.” 
T. B. 


[ Artillery was in use much earlier among the Eastern 
than the Western nations. Chased, the Hindi bard, 





says, “ Oh! Chief of Gajn¢, buckle on your armour, and 
prepare your fire-machines,” and he adds (stanza 257), 
that the culivers and cannons made a loud report when 
they were fired off. As this took place about a.p. 1200, | 
during the Ghorian dynasty, the fact of cannon balls 
having been propelled by means of gunpowder in India, 
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| at that early period, appears to be established. With the 


exception of certain weapons, called by John Barbour, 
Archdeacon of Aberdeen, “ crakys of war,” which Ed- 


| ward III. had during his campaign against the Scots in 


1327, the use of artillery in Europe appears to have been 
confined to Spain till about the year 1339, when ten can- 
nons were prepared for the siege of Cambray by the 
noble Chevalier Cardaillac. It has been stated that 
Edward III. owed his great victory at Cressy in 1346 to 
the effect produced by some pieces of artillery placed in 
front of the army. This important circumstance appears 
to rest chiefly on the authority of Villani (see “ N. & Q.” 
1* S. x. 534). For some interesting historical notices of 
the early use of cannon, consult Col. Chesney’s Observa- 
tions on the Past and Present State of Fire-Arms, 8vo, 
1852.] 

“Tvyannor.” — This novel has been dramatised 
in England and France. Can any one tell me 
where I shall find the English adaptation? Also, 
is there any trace of Sir Walter Scott ever having 
passed any time in or near Rotherham, Went- 
worth, Doncaster, or other spot in or near the 
Valley of the Don, in which the action of Ivanhoe 
principally takes place ? T.S. B. E. 

[The English adaptation is entitled “ Jvanhoe ; or the 
Knight Templar; adapted from the novel of that name. 
First performed on March 2, 1820, at Covent Garden. 
The music selected by Dr. Kitchener: the Stage man- 
agement and the whole piece produced under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Farley. Lond. 8vo, 1820.” A copy is in the 
British Museum. Jvanhoe was dramatised by Mr. Daniel 
Terry, the actor, to whom Sir Walter Scott wrote from 


Abbotsford on Nov. 10, 1819: “I go to town on Monday, 


and will forward under Mr. Freeling’s cover as much of 
Ivanhoe as is finished in print. It is completed, but in 
the hands of a very slow transcriber. When I can colleet 
it, | will send you the manuscript, which you will please 
to keep secret from every eye. I think this will give a 
start, if it be worth taking, of about a month, for the 
work will be out on the 20th of December. It is cer- 
tainly possible to adapt it to the stage ; but the expense 
of scenery and decorations would be great, this being a 
tale of chivalry, not of character.” 

Of the French adaptation of Jvanhoe, Sir Walter subse- 
quently remarked, “ It is an opera, and of course the story 
sadly mangled, and the dialogue, in great part, non- 
sense.” 

Scott certainly paid a short visit to Sheffield, and the 
district referred to in September, 1815, but the dates show 
it must have been a hurried one. It is, however, probable 
that he had been there previously, although there is no 
positive record of the fact. ] 


Matruew Hopkins, tHE WITCH-FINDER. — 
“ Who after proved himself a witch,” &c. 

“ These verses (says Dr. Hutchinson, Historical Essay, p- 
65) relates to that which I have often heard, that Hopkins 
went on searching and swimming the poor creatures till 
some gentlemen, out of indignation at the barbarity, took 
him and tied his own thumbs and toes, as he used to tie 
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others; and when he was put into the water, he himself | 


swam as they did. This cleared the country of him, and 
it was a deal of pity that they did not think of the experi- 
ment sooner.” — J/udibras, Grey’s edition, note to part 11. 
c. iii. v. 153. 

How did it clear the country? Did Hopkins 
run away, or was he tried and executed? Is any 
more known about him ? J. M. K. 

Malvern. 

{In the account of Matthew Hopkins printed in the 
Anthologia Hibernica, i. 427, it is stated, that “ the experi- 
ment of swimming was at length tried upon Hopkins 
himself, in his own way, and he was upon the event con- 
demned, and, as it seems, executed as a wizard.” The 
writer, however, gives no authority for his conjecture. 
Mr. G. BLeNcowe in our 1* S. x. 285, discovered the fol- 
lowing entry in the register of the parish of Mistley-cum- 
Manningtree in Essex : “Matthew Hopkins, son of Mr. 
James Hopkins, Minister of Wenham, was buried at 
Mistley, August 12, 1647.” This is supposed to refer to 
the noted witch-finder general of the associated counties. 
It is not known that any writer has made any mention of 
Hopkins after 1647. In whose library is the manuscript 
account of this notorious impostor formerly in the posses- 
sion of the late Mr. W. S. Fitch of Ipswich ?] 


Quotations. — The following lines are taken 
from the mottos of Sir Walter Scott’s works. 
Who is the author, and what is the name of the 
book ? — 

“ Away ! our journey lies through dell and dingle, 
Where the blithe fawn trips by its timid mother ; 
Where the broad oak, with intercepting boughs, 
Chequers the sunbeam in the greensward alley. 

Up and away ! for lovely paths are these 

To tread, when the glad sun is on his throne, 

Less pleasant and less safe, when Cynthia’s lamp 

With doubtful glimmer lights the dreary forest.” 


Underneath is written “ Ettrick Forest.” Hay- 
ing but a treacherous memory, though knowing the 
following lines full well, yet I cannot remember 
the name of the poet : — 

“The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves—the garniture of fields, 
And all the dread magnificence of Heaven.” 

I have looked over Milton, Pope, Cowper, and 
Thomson in vain, or perchance I may have over- 
looked those lines in my hurry to find them. 

Drogo pE M. 

[The lines from Scott are prefixed to the nineteenth 
chapter of Ivanhoe. They were written by Sir Walter 
himself: see Scott’s Poetical Works, edited by Lockhart, 
edit. 1848, p. 677. The words “ Ettrick Forest ” are only 
one of Sir Walter’s mystifications. “Whenever memory 
failed to suggest an appropriate epigraph,” says Lockhart, 
“Scott had recourse to the inexhaustible mines of ‘Old 
Play’ or ‘Old Ballad,’ to which we owe some of the most 
exquisite verses that ever flowed from his pen.” 

The second quotation is from Beattie’s Minstrel, book i. 
stanza 9.] 
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“ As pruyKx as Davy’s Sow! "—What is the 
origin and meaning of this phrase? Is it ag Q 
corruption the idea of the sow returning “ to her 
wallowing in the mire ? ” R. C. L. 

[Capt. Francis Grose, in his Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue, informs us that this saying took its rise 
from the following circumstance :—“ One David Lloyd, a 
Welshman, who kept an ale-house at Hereford, had a 


| living sow with six legs, which was greatly resorted to 





>” 

by the curious; he had also a wife much addicted to 
drunkenness, for which he used sometimes to give her 
due correction. One day, David’s wife having taken a 
cup too much, and being fearful of the consequences, 
turned out the sow, and lay down to sleep herself sober 
in the stye. A company coming in to see the sow, David 
ushered them to the stye, exclaiming ‘There is a sow 
for you! did any of you cver see such another?’ all the 
while supposing the sow had really been there. One of 
the company, seeing the state the woman was in, replied, 
‘ It was the drunkenest sow he had ever beheld.’ Whence 
the woman was ever after called David's sow.” 


Pacan Caricature. —I am quite certain that 
I have met somewhere with the information that 
at an early period of the Christian era a famous 
caricature of our Lord represented him as a man 
with an ass’s ears, and one foot hoofed, holding in 
his hand a book inscribed ‘‘ Deus Christianorum, 
évoxijAov.”” My impression is that the note I have 
of this was taken from some cyclopedia; but I 
have recently searched right and left in vain for 


| its corroboration. Can you or some correspondent 
| tell me where the assertion is to be found, and 


whether it is to be relied on ? R. C. L. 

[The Pagan caricature referred to by our correspon- 
dent is doubtless that discovered at Rome in the Palace 
of the Cxsars in Dec. 1856, and noticed by Garrucci in 
his Graffiti de Pompei. It is described very fully in the 
Edinburgh Review, vol. ex. pp. 436-7, and it is this article, 
we presume, which our correspondent has seen. The 
caricature is engraved in Mr. Wright’s lately published 
History of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and 
Art, p. 39, where also some remarks upon the subject will 
be found.] 


Men or Genius in Berners Street. — Can 
you tell me who De Quincey alludes to in his 
Essay on Murder as the men of genius in Berners 
Street ?— 

“To begin with S. T.C. One night many years ago I 
was drinking tea with him in Berners Street (which, by- 
the-way, for a short street, has been uncommonly fruitful 
in men of genius.””) 

G. B. 


[Cunningham, in his Handbook of London, tells us this 
street was chiefly inhabited by artists, and points out the 
houses respectively occupied by Sir W. Chambers, Fuseli, 
Opie, and Bone the enameller. } 


Mary DE VALENCE, CounTESS OF PEMBROKE.— 


| Can you tell me where I can find any historical 
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account of Mary de Valence, Countess of Pem- 
broke, daughter of Guy de Chatillon, Count de St. 
Paul in France? She married Audamarie de Va- 
lence, second Earl of Pembroke, who was slain 
at a tournament on the day of his nuptials. 
was the foundress of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 

Droeo ve M, 


[Some biographical particulars of Mary de St. Paul, | 


Countess of Pembroke, who, says Fuller, was “ maid, wife, 
and widow, all in a day,” will be found in Dyer’s History 
of the University and Colleges of Cambridge, ii. 94, ed. 1814 ; 


Carter’s History of the University of Cambridge, p. 62, 8vo, | 


ed. 1753; and A History of the University of Cambridge 
(Ackermann), vol. i. p. 51, ed. 1815.] 


Replies. 
DEFOE, THE NEWS WRITER. 
(3"* S. vi. 527; vii. 58.) 


In a former article I epitomised the “ history ” 


DANIEL 


contained in the recently-discovered “ Letters of | his 


Daniel Defoe,’ and made some remarks on the cri- 
ticism of the London Reviewer. I reserved for 
consideration what Defoe did under his engage- 
ment, therein mentioned, with the government ;— 
and, the morality, or otherwise, of his conduct. 

To form an accurate judgment as to the actions 
and conduct of men, we must place ourselves, as 
far as possible, in the midst of the circumstances 
by which they were surrounded. In 1718, when 
the Letters in question were written, all authors, 
of any considerable reputation and standing, 
had themselves been subjected to a rigid official 
censorship of the press. It cannot be doubted that 
the abolition of such censorship tended greatly to 
consolidate the principles of the revolution, and 
to establish the freedom we now enjoy; but 
another century required to elapse before Gover- 
nors would be able to bear free public discussion 
of their policy. The Lord Treasurer for the time 
being was the head of the Government, and ex- 
ercised some general superior authority ; but there 
was then no Cabinet, as we now know it. The 
administration often consisted of discordant mem- 
bers, acting in their respective departments as 
judgment or caprice might dictate. The struggle 
of the preceding reign, for and against High 
Church principles, had scarcely ceased; and re- 
cently had given place to a fiercer conflict between 
the adherents of the newly acceded House of Han- 
over, and the friends and followers of the Preten- 
der. The gaols still contained numerous Jacobite 
rebels; and more were at large, who did not 
always conceal their disaffection to the existing 
Government. 


We can scarcely wonder that State authorities 


She | 


ness as to public criticism; or should, under feel- 
ings of official isolation and insecurity, use what 
| they considered effectual means to ward off, or 
| punish, all attacks on their administration. News- 
oe and other periodical publications were there- 
ore all examined, and frequently, for offensive 
comments or opinions (that would not, in our day, 
excite more than a good-natured smile on the 
face of a minister), “messengers” were dispatched 
to search and ransack the premises of the printer 
and publisher; and to take into custody, not only 
him, but all persons found there. The zeal of the 
myrmidons was sometimes excessive to a ludicrous 
| extent: not only compositors and pressmen, with 
| their copy and sheets, but the “devil,” and the 
old housekeeper, and any unfortunate lodger who 
happened to be under the same roof,—all were 
| seized, and carried before the proper members of 
| the administration. After examination, the inno- 
cent were released, the mere instruments dis- 
| charged with suitable admonition, and the actual 
| delinquent dealt with according to the degree of 
political turpitude. For a minor offence, de- 
| tention for a time in the private dwelling-house of 
the messenger sufficed, with a subsequent release 
| upon recognizances, which the culprit was com- 
pelled from time to time to renew. Graver faults 
ensured committal and trial, with the punishment 
of pillories, whipping, fines, and imprisonment. 
For printing a pamphlet stating that James was 
the rightful king, a young man named Matthews 
was, in the following year, (1719) sentenced to be 
| hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
| This’ will show that the conduct of a public 
journal was attended with much and continual 
danger to its proprietor ; especially if it ostensibly 
took the side opposed to the Government. — 
Defoe knew, by sad experience, what it was 
for “an unhappy author” to suffer the displeasure 
of Government ; and, on entering into the engage- 
ment we have now to consider, urged that the 
setting up a Weekly Paper to answer scandalous 
attacks on the Government, would be inadequate 
either to prevent such attacks, or, to avert the 
punishment of the offenders. He therefore too 
readily agreed to lay that aside, and accept the 
| proposal of Lord Townshend, that he might be 
| more serviceable by writing as if “under the dis- 
pleasure of the Government, and separated from 
the Whigs.” His great talent as a writer made 
him an acquisition to any journal, and his connec- 
tion with its management would enable him, on the 
one hand, to serve the Government, by suppressing 
the treasonable or seditious papers of contribu- 
tors, and on the other, to save the owner of the 
| paper from fines, imprisonment, and, the common 
| result, absolute ruin. 
| The details of the arrangement were left to the 








of the Home Department should, in such cireum- | direction of a subordinate officer, Mr. Buckley. 
stances, evince great jealousy and over-sensitive- | The journals in which Defoe was to write were 
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“ to seem to be on the same side as before, to rally | 
the Flying Post, the Whig writers, and even the | 
word ‘ Whig,’ &c., and to admit foolish and trifling | 
things in favour of the Tories.” 

The “recently discovered Letters” show that 
he insisted on these conditions with the owner of 
one of the papers in which he was to write. 
When Mr. Mist did not faithfully adhere to the 
compact, Defoe threatened not to “serve him | 
any farther, or be concerned any more.” 

That I might be qualified to state what Defoe 
did under this engagement with the Government, 
and, to form a judgment on the morality or other- 
wise of his conduct, it became necessary to exa- 
mine the publications referred to in his Letters— 
namely, Mercurius FPoliticus, Dormer’s News- 
Letter, and Mist’s Journal. I intended at first 
only to make such an investigation as would 
enable the readers of “N. & Q.” to say, Guilty, or, 
Not Guilty, on the indictment against Defoe in the 
London Review. My manuscript of his hitherto 
unknown writings has, however, now grown to 
the capacity of an ordinary octavo volume ; and | 
I must, therefore, after a few brief illustrations of | 
what he did, incur the risk of pronouncing a | 
somewhat dogmatic judgment on his moral and | 
political conduct; promising, that if all be well, the 
whole shall be laid before the public for final de- | 
cision. 

I. Mr. Buckley had directed — “ Seeming to be 
on the same side as before.” 

With respect to the condemned rebels, espe- 
cially in Scotland, he says, in Mercurius Politicus 
May, 1716:— 

“Tt has been a mightily disputed case amongst the 
Parties here, whether Justice, so it is call’d as respects 
the Publick ; or RevenGs, so it is call’d as respects Par- 
ties, should be extended against the Rebels in general ; or 
whether Mercy should interpose to the saving them from 
the Hand of the Executioner ? 

“It is not the business of these Collections to enter into 
the debate, neither does it consist with the Impartiality 
profess’d in the Introduction, and to which we resolve 
steadily to adhere,” &c. 





In the same number, however, he finds nearly | 
eight pages octavo, to print in full an able memo- 
rial by Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, pleading for mercy towards the Scotch 
rebels, In Mist’s Journal, Oct. 4, 1718, he says:— 


“Our Scout employed in the districts of Long Acre, 
Covent Garden, and Drury Hundreds, writes us an ac- 
count that a Parrot in Henrietta Street, having spoken 
very Seditious and Scandalous Words, aneighbouring Jus- 
tice of De Peace had consulted several of his Brethren, in 
what manner they should proceed against the Parrot, or 
his Master.” 


late Rebellion, and came home from France, and the Bills 


| were all returned Ignoramus; upon which the Prisoners 


were discharged, and the Cryer, thereat standing up, pro- 
claim’d it in Court; at the end of which, as usual, he 
spoke, with a loud Voice,—Gop save the King and the 
Judges. At which a Gentleman standing by added, and 
this Jury: The Cryer hearing it, and thinking it was a 
Direction to him, he likewise bawl’d out, AND THIS 
Jury.” 


II. The papers under Defoe’s management were 


| to “rally the Flying Post, the Whig writers,” &c. 


In Mist’s Journal, July 19, 1718, is a communica- 
tion as to the general incredulity of some persons, 
and —— of a Whig whom he had recently 
met. He says: — 

“T quoted the Flying Post, and ask’d him if he believ’d 
that? He told me, with a sneer, I had clench’d it now, 
by asking him if he believ’d a Paper that no Body be- 
liev’d.” 

In the Journal of April 18, 1719, was inserted 
the following paragraph of false news : — 

“ On Monday last died Mr. Cibber, an Actor atthe Theatre 
in Drury Lane; he was notorious for his late comedy 
called the NMonjuror, which was calculated to triumph 
over the misfortunes of those unhappy Gentlemen, who 
lately fell under the Displeasure of the Government for 
their attempt in favour of the Chevalier, and by which 
he lost himself much of the Reputation he acquired by his 
former Performances.” 


In the Journal of May 2, Defoe corrects the error 
as follows : — 

“Tt seems, by an Advertisement published last Thurs- 
day se’nnight, that Mr. Flying Post is very angry that 
Mr. Cibber, who was reported to be dead, is alive; and 
appears to Act upon the Stage again, and a great Triumph 
he makes over Mr. Mist for having been wrong inform’d, 
to which Mr. Mist answers — 

“1. As to Mr. C——, he says, as the famous Tatler 
said of old Partridge, the Almanack maker, that if hewas 
not dead, he should ha’ been dead, for any good he was 
like to do while he was alive. 

“2. If Mr. Mist has gained Immortal Honour by be- 
lieving a Lie of another Man’s making, how many Im- 
mortalities of Praise are due to Mr. Ridpath, that has 
made so many for other People to believe ? 

“ All this is upon a Supposition that Mr. C is alive ; 
he does not indeed know but he may be so, and should 
have been inclin’d to ha’ believ’d it, had’n’t it been pub- 
lish’d in the Flying Post.” 

On the same day that he wrote the third of the 
letters to Mr. De la Faye, “recently discovered ” 
in the Record Office, namely, May 10, 1718, he 
“rallied the Whigs,” in Mist's Journal, thus: — 

“One Mr. Oliver Testy has sent us a very good-natured 
peevish Letter, wherein he threatens Mr. Mist to write a 
Satyr on him shall make him go hang himself; and all 
this for taxing the Whigs with being the Chief Fa- 
vourites of Curlicism, or Bawdy Books ; but, by the way, 
does not deny the Thing to be true, so we need say no 





| more of that.” 


In the same Number is the following charac- | 
teristic anecdote : — 

“They write from Edinburgh, that by a Commission of 
Oyer and Terminer at Perth, several Bills of Indictment 
were drawn uP. and presented to the Grand Jury there, | 
against several that were supposed to have been in the | 


IIL. As to his manner of dealing with the High 
Church and Jacobites, and the suppression of sedi- 
tion and treason. 

The Journal of the date just quoted contains an 
instance : — 
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“ We heartily fall in with the opinion of the Reverend 
Mr. Jonathan Cassock relating to the Government of the 


Church ; but, it being too tender a point for us to meddle | 


with, we desire to be excus’d.” 


This must have been merely a questionable | 
The following reply, in Mist's | 


communication. 
Journal of March 29, 1718, probably relates to the 
subject of his Letter to Mr. De la Faye, dated 
April 12, 1718: — 

“Among other Letters, we have lately received two 
from Mr. Paul Fogg, we should say, two Treasonable 
Papers ; we hope, if he expects we should publish them, 
he will first come and set his Name to them, which, if he 
thinks fit to do, in the cause of Murther and Assassina- 
tion of Kings, he may hear farther; but we cannot but 
wonder to what purpose any Man should send Letters to 
be put into a Publick Paper, when he must needs think, 
whoever should Print them could expect nothing but to 
be try’d for High Treason, and sent to the Gallows. 
However, we are bound to thank ‘our Cozen Fogg for 
his good will, and take our leave of him in the terms of 
an Old Parliament Satyr, which may serve to answer 
him and those of our loving Friends who desire we should 
hang for them, viz. — 

* Mist, at this time, having no need, 
Thanks you as much as if he did.’” 

[V. His impartiality in writing the foreign and 
other news. 

In Mist’s Journal of July 5, 1718, after depre- 
cating the exaggerations, untruthfulness, and con- 
tradictions of the Foreign Affairs in other news- 
papers, he says : — 

“In this Madness we shall endeavour, as we have 
hitherto always done, to relate the events of this ap- 
proaching War, which we believe will be very obstinate 
and bloody, with the utmost Exactness, and with a per- 
fect Impartiality. We are utterly ignorant of the Neces- 
sity there is to lessen Things on one Side, or double them 
on the other, to please one side or other. We do not see 
that it is of such a mighty consequence to us which Popish 
Prince prevails over the other, that we should be afraid 


to give a full and true Account of any Action, let it fall | 


how it will. The giving true Intelligence is the business 
before us, and we resolve to favour neither one side nor 
the other.” 


The above are fair examples, from the mass of | 


manuscript now in my possession, of what Defoe 
did under his engagements with the Whig Govern- 
ment and with the Tory newspapers, respectively 
mentioned in his Letters “recently discovered.” 
In other papers, Whig and Tory, of the same 
period, I have observed much pandering to the 
prurient passions of readers; but not in any of 


the papers with which Defoe was connected. The | 


continual tendency of them was to promote reli- 
gion and virtue. With respect to politics, he 
constantly aimed at impartiality; and I have not 
found that he actually wrote, in any Tory journal, 
anything contrary to the liberal principles he had 
all his life professed. He was undoubtedly re- 
strained by his ition from writing in such 
Journals directly in favour of his own political 
views; but it is right to add, I have discovered 
that those principles were freely expressed and 
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advocated in another journal, established in Sep- 
| tember, 1718, under the management of Defoe, 
and published thrice a week ; and also, in a daily 
| — established the following year. 

n connection with Tory journals Defoe had to 
meet continually persons very uncongenial to him, 
and to suppress, or remodel, Tory advices, essays, 
| and letters, often of most objectionable character. 
| He had further to contend against the prejudice, 

bigotry, and quasi loyalty of his printers and pub- 
lishers; and to bear, in silence, the most virulent 

»ersonal odium from two of the contemporary Whig 

journals. His motives and his conduct in so try- 

ing circumstances appear to have been upright, 
| and the consciousness of this sustained him; but 
he had certainly placed himself in an irksome and 
a questionable position, and I cannot doubt he 
felt it most bitterly, when he wrote the words — 
“ Thus I bow in the house of Rimmon.” 

The proper name of Mist's paper was, The 
Weekly Journal, or Saturday's Post ; and as far as 
it was concerned I am able to add, in further proof 
of Defoe’s strict integrity—that he firmly adhered 
to his determination of suppressing all offensive 
articles, or ceasing to be connected with the jour- 
nal. In October, 1718, when a letter to which he 
objected was inserted, he added a long note re- 
plying, and disavowing its principles in the name 
| of Mr. Mist, and at once severed himself entirely 
from the management of the paper. 

Mr. Mist discovered his mistake by finding him- 
self and his servants shortly in the custody of 
government officials; and after his liberation, on 
security given for future good behaviour, he very 
soon further discovered, by a rapidly declining 
circulation, that the good genius of his journal 
had departed. Self-interest compelled him to seek, 
and put himself again into the hands of, Defoe, 
who resumed its management at the end of Jan- 
uary, 1719, on his own absolute terms; and it so 
| continued for several years, exhibiting nothing of 
| Toryism in its character beyond the mere preten- 
sion of adherence to its past reputation. 

My judgment, after more than two months’ care- 
ful investigation is, that in his connection with 
the Government, and the several Tory journals 
| mentioned in his “recently discovered Letters,” 
Daniel Defoe unwisely consented to place himself 
in a very questionable position; but that, in such 
position, he did nothing to disparage, positively, his 
moral character as a man, a patriot, and a Chris- 
tian. W. Lae. 


(3" S, vii. 114, 167.) 


| LOPE DE VEGA. 
_ ;, 
|  Sismondi says of Lope :— 


| 


| “A temps perdu il ait encore écrit vingt-un volumes 
| in 4to de poésies, parmi lesquelles cinque poeémes épiques. 

Ces derniers ouvrages ne meritent point une analyse ; il 
| suffira de les indiquer. Il y a une Jerusalem Conquistada, 


| 
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en octaves et en vingt chants ; une continuation de Ro- 
land Furieux sous le nom de La Hermosura de Angelica, 
aussi en vingt chants, en sorte que pour lutter avec le 
Tasse et l’Arioste, il traita, en deux po®mes épiques, 
resque le méme sujet que l'un et que l'autre. — Littérature 
du Midi de 0 Europe, t. iv. p. 46, Paris, 1813. 
From the above I think it probable that Sis- 
mondi had not read the Jerusalem Conquistada, 
which bears little resemblance to the Gerusalemme 
Liberata. The American critic is bolder, and espe- 
cially wrong. Rinaldo and Armida do not talk 
like Marini’s Venus and Adonis, for they do not 
appear in the poem, which is an epic of the third 
crusade, with Richard Coeur de Lion as one 
hero, and Alfonso XI. of Castile, who never was 
in Palestine, as another. Ticknor (t. ii. p. 281, 
Spanish version) gives a good account of Jerusa- 
lem Conquistada, but hardly says enough on its 
great occasional beauties. 
I think I have found the passage which E. F. 
desires. It does not exactly correspond with the 
extract, but the writer is nearer to the text here 
than in his description of the characters. At a 
feast, Saladin talks of the crusaders who have 
landed, and his brother Sirasudolo tells him that, 
not only France, Germany, and England have 
arrived, but also the divine Alfonso of Castile. 
He proceeds : — ° 
“Es una fiera gente la de Espatia 
Que, quando 4 pechos una empresa toma, 
Los tiembla el mar, la muerte los estraja 
Diga Numancia, que le cuesta a Roma, 
Ni se le da marchando en la campaiia 
Aunque vaya desnuda y hierbas coma, 
De la fiera canicula, ni teme 
Que el Capricornio frigido la queme. 

“ Pregunta tii quien son los Castellanos 
Al gran Carthagines, que en sangre tinto 
Pass6 el Tajo, y vencio los Carpentanos, 

Castigo de un exercito distinto : 

Los firmes Saguntinos por sus manos 
Muertos en mas confuso labyrintho 
Te digan su valor, que su arrogancia 
Saben hasta los nifios en Numancia.” 
Lib. vi. st. 11, 18. 
Allow me to quote one more stanza to show 
that Lope, who was in most things quite up to 
the intolerance of his age and nation, appreciated 
the greatness of Saladin, whose death he describes 
very beautifully, and thus apostrophizes him: — 
“O capitan gallardo en experiencia 

Ingenio, industria, y fuerza el mas dichoso 

De tu edad, en que hiciste competencia 

A tanto Rey y Principe famoso ! 

Si aiiadieras, o Persa, a la excelencia 

De tu valor heroyco y generoso 


| 


| 





EI ser Christiano, ahora merecieras 
Que de los de tu edad el mejor fueras.” 
Lib. xx. st. 35. 


Perhaps Saladin ought to be treated as the hero | 
of the poem. He conquers Jerusalem at the be- 
ginning, holds it till he dies, and it is not retaken 
at the end. 


Jerusalem Conquistada is in volumes xiv. and 
xy., and La Dragontea in vol. iii. of Lope’s Obras 
Sueltas, 4to, Madrid, 1776. 1, B. C. 

U: U. Club. 


Greek Cuvrcn (3* §. vii. 134, 190, 202.)—I 
cannot complain of the Editor’s putting a stop to 
discussion on this subject ; but it should in fair- 
ness have been stopped earlier. A correspon- 
dent asked some questions respecting it, which I 
answered briefly, and with scrupulous avoidance 
of any approach to controversy. But I was 
regularly called to account by another corre- 
spondent for my statements; and he also made 
some new assertions, which I could not admit. I 
wrote avery temperate reply in vindication of my 
statements, and a very short refutation of my op- 
ponent’s assertions: and now I am refused ad- 
mission ; and these things will be allowed to go 
forth in “ N. & Q.” far and wide, without any 
contradiction. This is not fair. Either the com- 
munication of Rev. Mr. Denton should have 
been declined, or a temperate answer to it should 
have been allowed, before the discussion was edi- 
torially closed. F. C. I 

[We are sorry to have appeared guilty of injustice to 
our valued Correspondent; but We are satisfied that, 
even at the cost of that apparent injustice, We adopted 
the right course in stopping a controversy unsuited to 
the columns of “ N. & Q.”) 


Rockets In WARFARE (3" §S, vii. 189.) —Will 
A. A. allow me to say that he is a little mistaken 
in supposing that rockets “have fallen out of use,” 
and that they were not used in the Russian war ? 
The 6- and 12-pounders are still used for field 
service, and the 24-pounder for siege pu 8. 
They were certainly employed both by the English 
and French armies in the Crimea, though at the 
battle of the Alma the rocket practice was un- 
satisfactory. Ido not recollect having seen any 
mention of them in the accounts of the recent 
battles in America, but I should be surprised to 
find that so formidable a weapon had been unem- 
ployed by either of the belligerents. 

J. Woopwarp. 





New Shoreham. 


Betrast Printine (3 §. vii. 194.) —I have 
nothing to say about the Blow Bible, but should 
Mr. PrInKERTON not be aware of it, he | like 
to hear that James Blow continued to gratify the 
Scoto-Irish love forScottish poetry by publishing— 

“The Life and Acts of the most famous and valiant 
Champion, Sir W. Wallace, Knight of Ellerslie, Main- 
tainer of the Liberty of Scotland,” &c. Belfast, printed 
by James Blow, and are to be sold at his Shop. 1728. 

a beautiful copy of which I possess. How long 
he continued printing I know not; but in 1741 
Saml. Wilson and Jas. Magee were ministering in 
like manner to the prevailing tastes, as I have 
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24mo, published by them in that year. At the 
end of this is a list of “ Books lately printed by | 
and for them,” in which is one in the same line of 
literature, The History of Sir Eger, Sir Grahame, 
and Sir Gray Steel, a copy of which I should 
like to hear of. Your correspondent is no doubt 
right about the improbability of two Davie Lind- 
says having issued from the Belfast press in 1714. | 
The copy in the British Museum corresponds ex- | 
actly with the one he describes. 


8. Decuarmes (3 S. vii. 133.) —I do not find 
the date of Simon Decharmes’ arrival in England, 
but in 1696 a Simon Decharmes was married at | 
the Chapel of Le Quarré to Elene Dieu. In 1725 
a Judith Decharmes was married at the French 
Chapel in Hungerford Market to Jean La Sage. 
The name is very uncommon, and must not be 
confused with the numerous Deschamps. Should | 
G. G. desire Simon’s parentage or place of business | 
he had better look at the Register of Le Quarré, | 
at Somerset House. Joun S. Burn. | 

The Grove, Henley. 


Mungo as A Curistran Name (3™ §. vii. 135.) 
I think that some of the Glasgow readers of 
“N, & Q.” must be rather surprised at seeing this 
name mentioned as if especially belonging to the 
Highlands. The name ieee is formed from the 
_y* by which St. Kentigern, the patron saint 
of Glasgow and founder of that bishoprick, is 
often known. This Kentigern is, according to the 
British or Welsh spelling of his name, Cyndéyrn ; 
he was the son of Owain the son of Urien Rheged. 
The —— which he received because of his 
amiable disposition was Mwyngu (gently dear), 
which has en converted into oh ¥ , 

“ When he grew up he founded the bishoprick of Glas- 
gow, or as the Welsh writers term the place, Penryn 
Rhionydd ; but after a time the dissensions of his country- 
men forced him to retire to Wales, where he was kindly 
received by St. David. While he remained in Wales he 
founded another bishoprick at Llanelwy (St. Asaph) in 
Flintshire, about A.p. 550.”— Professor Rees’s Welsh 
Saints, 261-2. 


Cyndéyrn was afterwards recalled to Glasgow, 





one of his companions called Asaph, whose name 
remains as the permanent English (and Latin) de- 
signation of the see, which the Welsh still know 
as Lianelwy. In the sixth century the language 
of the south of Scotland was certainly Cymric, a 
dialect cognate with the Welsh, if not identical. 
Thus there can be no surprise that Cyndéym 
Mwyngu should be equally at home as to lan- 
guage in Wales as in his own native Scotland. Of 
the Welsh authors of the sixth century Aneurin 
and Merddin Wy!It belonged to what is now Scot- 
land, and Llywarch Hén was a Cumbrian. 

‘It is in connection with the north that Cyn- 
déyrn is mentioned in the Triads. May I venture 


The Whigg’s Supplication, by, Sam. Colvill, a neat 





to correct an expression used by the Editor of 
“N. & Q.” (p. 136) who calls the Triads “ me- 
trical” P—they are plain prose, and many embody 
historical facts of great value. Besides the Triads, 
in the remains of early Cymric literature, there 
are several collections of metrical triplets, but these 
things are wholly distinct from each other. 
LAELIvs, 


LancasHiIrE: Otp Trwser Harts (8" §. vii. 
76, 144.) — Your correspondent, H. Fisnwicx, has 
incorrectly stated the succession to the property of 
Clayton Hall. It passed to Mordecai Greene in 


| right of his wife, Miss Chetham, and was inherited 


by their only child James Greene, at whose death 
the lands at Clayton Hall and elsewhere were 
divided amongst his daughters; and Clayton Hall 
fell to the lot of Arabella (the second daughter), 
wife of Peter Richard Hoare, of Kelsey Park, 
Kent, in whose possession it still remains. 

Gero. E. Frere. 

Roydon Hall, Diss. 

Lorp Wittovensy (3" S. vii. 96.) — Collins, 
in speaking of Robert Bertie, who, in 1715, was 
created Duke of Ancaster, expresses himself as 
follows : — 

“His Grace married to his first wife, July 30th, 1678, 
Mary, daughter to Sir Richard Wynn, of Gwedier, in the 
county of Caernarvon, Bart., who dying September 20th, 
1689, left issue two sons and two daughters.” — Peerage 
(1812), vol. ii. p. 21. 

This Robert, afterwards Duke of Ancaster, was 
the eldest son of Robert Bertie, third Earl of 
Lindsey, and at the time of his marriage with the 
daughter of Sir Richard Wynn, he bore his father’s 
second title, that of Lord Willoughby of Eresby. 

The foregoing statement will, I think, enable 
Srr Tomas Wrnwrveton to extricate himself 
from the manifold inaccuracies with which he has 
been perplexed. 

I avail myself of the opportunity of drawing the 
attention of your readers to a singular circum- 
stance in the descent of the title of Lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham. Charles, the second baron, 
who died in 1603, had six sons. The title de- 


/ | scended in the line of the eldest son till the death 
which see he resumed after resigning Llanelwy to | 


of Charles, the tenth baron, in 1679. The line of 
the eldest son of the second baron having then 
become extinct, Thomas Willoughby, who traced 
his descent from the Jifth son, was allowed the 
barony on the supposition—which turned out to 
be erroneous—that the issue male of all the elder 
brothers was extinct. The title, however, de- 
scended in the line of the ji/th son, till that line 
became extinct on the death of Hugh, fifteenth 
baron, in 1765. 

On his death, Henry Willoughby, who traced 
his descent from the therd son of the second baron, 
claimed the dignity, which was ultimately ad- 
judged to him, and he took his seat in the House 
of Peers, April 25, 1767. 
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It thus appears that the issue of the third son 
had been kept out of their right for nearly a cen- 
tury. What was there to prevent their making 


their claim during that time ? 
SrarForD CaREY. 


ARUNDEL OF LANHERNE (3 §., vi. 248, 523; 
vii. 167.)—Trertane, in his note last referred to, 
mentions Humphry Arundell, the leader of the 
Cornish Insurgents of 1549, as the brother of Sir 
John Arundel of Lanherne, and the son of Sir 
Thomas, by Catherine daughter of Sir John Din- 
ham. This is unquestionably a mistake. He 
was the son of Roger Arundell, of Helland, near 
Bodmin, by Johanna, daughter and heiress of 
Humphry Culwoodleigh of East Stodleigh, and of 
Culwoodleigh in Devon, son and heir of Thomas 
C. by the daughter and heir of Otho Colyn of 
Helland. Humphry Culwoodleigh died 15th Nov. 








12 Hen. VIII, when Johanna, the wife of Roger 

Arundell, was declared to be his heir (her brother, 

William C. having died previously). (Jng. post | 
mortem, 12 & 13 Henry VIII.) Roger Arundell 
died 12 June, 28 H. VIIL, when Humphry Arun- 
dell was declared to be his heir, and to be of the 
full age of twenty-three years and more. (Ing. | 
p.m. 27 & 28 H. VILL) Johanna, widow of 
Roger Arundell, died Sept. 29 H. VIII, when 
her son Humphry Arundell was declared to be 
her heir, and to be of the age of twenty-four years 
and more. (Ing. p. m. 30 H. VIII.) The Manor 
of Culwoodleigh, in Devon and Hellands, and | 
other manors and estates in Cornwall held by 
Humphry Arundell were, of course, forfeited upon 

his attainder, and were granted to Sir Gawen | 
Carew for his zeal in suppressing the rebellion. 
(Pat. Rolls, 4 Edw. VI. p. 6.) als says that 
Humphry Arundell was of the Lanherne family. 
I should be very glad if Treranr can connect 
Roger A., Humphry’s father, with that family ; 
and I shall be pleased to hear from him privately, 
if he will do me the favour to write direct. 7 

Joun MACLEAN. 


Hammersmith. 


ConFrrmations or Arms (3" S§., vii. 65.) —I 
must apologise to MrippLE TEMPLAR for not com- 
plying sooner with his request. In the first case, 
the party wants his arms confirmed and his crest | 
altered. Dalton, Norroy, recites the arms and 
crest hitherto used, and changes the crest. In the 
second case, the applicant wants his arms con- 
firmed and a crest granted, he not having one. | 
Dalton confirms the arms and grants a crest with- 
out any make believe that he is only confirming | 
that appendage. Both documents are dated 1560, 
and both families are registered as bearing arms in 
the Visitation of 1533. — 

Heralds required positive proof, when this could 
be given. If the first grant had been lost, a con- 
firmation would be the next best thing. And as 


the original grant, if existing, would be with the 
head of the family, confirmations would be of 
great importance to the younger branches, as 
saving them from the trouble of going over all 
their proofs again whenever the Herald went his 
rounds, Hence the number of these documents. 
ee 

Duke oF Buckrnenam (3% §S. vii. 94.) —In 
the Gallery at Hampton Court Palace, your cor- 
respondent X. will find two portraits of the Duke 
of Buckingham, described by the late Mrs. Jame- 
son in her Guide to the Public Galleries, 1845, as 
No. 197: — 

“ The family of George Villiers, 1st Duke of Bucking- 
ham, by Honthorst. The Duke is seated; on his right is 
his Dutchess (Lady Katherine Manners), and another 
lady in a rich dress (probably his sister Lady Denbigh), 
on the left his mother (Mary Beaumont, widow of Sir 
Geo. Villiers, created 1618 Countess of Buckingham for 
life). Two men in black are standing by. There are 
three children, the youngest of whom is his son, after- 
wards the witty Duke of Buckingham, the favorite of 
Charles I1., who was born 1627, consequently this picture 
must have been painted just before the Duke was assas- 
sinated by Felton, 1628. 

“It was in King James’s Collection, and is engraved 
in Jesse’s Memoirs of the Stuarts.” 

The other picture is described as “ No. 652 by 
C. Jansen; Villiers, Ist Duke of Buckingham, 
half-length in the robes of the Garter.” 

ALBERT BUTTERY. 

Trtne Barns (3" §., vii. 137, 163.)— 

“ The Devil’s Barns in Hell are filled as full of the 
damned souls of those that have defrauded God’s minis- 
ters of their maintenance as the Tythe-Robber’s Barns, 
Houses, and Purses have bin and are filled with unjust 
gain.”—Richard Culmer, in his Lawles Tythe-Robbers 
Discovered : who make Tythe-Revenue a mock Tythe-mayn- 
tenance.” London, 1655, 4to (pp. 39, and one leaf.) 


Culmer appears to have been a hot-headed and 


eccentric man, and he wore blue in opposition to 


black, and was hence dubbed “ Blue Dick of 


| Thanet,” and Mr. Stuart will find the parson’s 


side of the case urged in the above tract with 
some vigour and more asperity. The “generation 


' and spawn of unconscionable men!” as he terms 


the farmers, had no doubt something to say on 
the other side, but for this your correspondent 
must look elsewhere. A. CHALLSTETH. 
1, Verulam Buildings. 
Cuvurcu or EneLanp And Ireianp (3* 8. vii. 
160.) — O. T. D. asks whether the reformed 


| Churches were so designated under Henry VIII. ? 


In Part 11. of the valuable State Papers of that 


| reign, p. 564, he will find “ The Church of Ing- 


lande and Terlande” treated as the official desig- 
nation of that church, of which the King was 
“Supreme Hedde in yerthe immediate under 
Godd.” , ae. ¥. 
This matter has been ventilated with the most 
satisfactory results. It only remains to embrace 
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Mr. Power’s offer of further references, that shall 
show how far back the identity of the English 
and Irish Churches has been assumed. 

A reference to the Bullarium Magnum, or kin- 
dred publications inaccessible here, might possibly 
prove that in the time of Henry II., or at any 


[3r¢ S. VII. Marcu 25, 65, 
somewhat altered from his translation. The tune 
| in the Ancient and Modern collection is “ Inno- 
| cents.” 4 
Jackstones (3' §, vii. 34, 143.) — In reply to 
| the last query of Smr J. Emerson TENNENT, the 
term jackey-stones is quite common in Cumber- 


period intervening between his date and that of | jand and Westmoreland. In Yorkshire the pebbles 


the Reformation, the Popes recognised the Church 
of the Pale, at least, as one with the Roman 
Catholic established Church of England. 

O. T. D. 


CrassicaAL WaSHERWOMAN (3" S. vii. 34.)— 
My son reminds me that this is a translation of 
the chorus beginning ’Axeavod tis HSwp in the Hip- 
polytus of Euripides, line 121. E. H. A. 


Cotours rin Heratpry (3" S. vii. 191, &c.) — 
A Nurenberg Wappenbuch (1605) in my posses- 
sion marks the sable only, and that with lines 
in any direction; in fact shades the sable, giving 
no other distinction between the metals or tinc- 
tures. ‘ When the field is sable the lines are always 
horizontal, and in one or two cases crossed with a 
few perpendicular scratches ; when an ordinary is 
sable it is marked by lines which vary according 
to its size or shape, generally with slanting lines 
drawn from its dexter to its sinister side. 

Jonn Davipson. 


Hymwotoer (3" 8, vii. 180.)—I have not seen 
the hymn-book mentioned by D. Y., but from 
what he quotes of No. 61 there is, I think, reason 
to ‘suppose that it is taken from No. 19 of the 
“ Translations and Paraphrases in Verse of several 
Passages of Sacred Scripture, made under authority 
of the Church of Scotland, and used in it and the 
other Presbyterian Churches in that country.” 
That to which I have referred begins as follows, 
and is a paraphrase of Isaiah, chap. ix. 2nd to 8th 
verses : — 

“The race that long in darkness pined 
Have seen a glorious light, 
The people dwell in day, who dwelt 
In death’s surrounding night ; 
To hail thy rise thou better sun, 
The gath’ring nations come 
Joyous as when the reapers bear 
The harvest treasures home.” 

These beautiful translations of the Scotch Church 
are transferred to various hymn-books used in 
English Established and Dissenting Churches, 
sometimes entire, often injured by attempts to 
improve them, but in no case which I have seen 
is any acknowledgement made of the source from 
which they are taken—a want of candour not to 
have been expected. G. 

Edinburgh. 


“Hymns Ancrent AND Mopern” (3° S. vii. 
179.) —Hymn 20 is from the Parisian breviary, 
and is of course many centuries old. The English 
words are by the Rey. Isaac Williams, but are 


| are called jacks and five-stones. The game is 
| played in Durham and Northumberland under the 
name of chucks, and as to chuck anything in those 
counties means to throw or toss it, the suggestion 
in the second query is probably correct. There is, 
however, a curious application of the word jackey, 
both in the north of England and in Scotland to 
a pocket knife, such a knife being called a jackey- 
| legs knife. Do any of your numerous readers 
know the origin of the expression ? 
J. WETHERELL. 
“Wuar's rm a Name?” (3 §S, vii. 115.) — 
How would our Literary Artillerymen like to call 
themselves the Pennyroyals, or to band them- 
selves together for the defence of their country 
under the title of the Press-Gang, their motto 
being “ All right,” or “write,” as they might choose 
to spell it? Sr. SwITHIn. 





The distich annexed, whose author was inquired 
for in vain some years ago, is inscribed on the 
tomb of the Twemlow family in Witton church- 
yard, Northwich, co. Chester; and is said to have 
been the composition of the late incumbent, the 
Rev. Littler. (See Grocott’s Familiar Quota- 
tions.) 

There is an immaterial difference between the 
lines given by W. B. and the subjoined. W. B.’s 
version reading dedisset for dedisses : — 

“ Mors mortis morti mortem nisi morte dedisses, 
Zterne vite janua clausa foret.” 
Joun WoopwakD. 





New Shoreham. 

Sea Serpent (3" S. vii. 178.)—A friend going 
some short time ago on a trip in a yacht in the 
north of Scotland, saw what he thought was the 
undoubted sea serpent. There was a long succes- 
sion of undulations of a black substance swimming 
in the sea, and extending several hundred yards. 
The motion was exactly like the up and down 
contortions of a snake or eel, certain portions 
alternately appearing above, and sinking beneath 
the waves. is friends smiled, and steered to- 
wards the object, which gradually developed itself 
as a number of porpoises following (as often is 
their custom) closely in the wake of each other, and 
swimming ina straight line much as wild ducks fly. 
Their alternate pitching, head and tail, gave so 
exactly the appearance of the wriggling motion of a 
huge snake that my friend says it was a considerable 
time before he could possibly believe that it was 
not one long animal. He is firmly of opinion that 





“ Mors MORTIS MORTI,” ETC. (2™¢ S. ix. 445, 513.) . 
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similar appearances have given rise to the story of | 
the Great Sea Serpent. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Heratpic (3" §S, vii. 95.) —There is no doubt 
a misprint as to the first coat. It should probably 
be “ bordé componé de mesme.” The blason would | 
then be quarterly gu. and or, a fess quarterly 
counter-changed within a bordure gobonated of the 
same. 

It should be remembered in delineation that 
the bordure should pass round the ends of the 
fess as well as the sides. 

The second coat may be tricked thus—Draw a 
line across the shield as per fess. Below this, at 
the width of a fess, draw another line potentée. 
The blazon will be—A fess abased potentée of | 
Champagne towards the point. The — 
potent of Champagne may be seen in Bouton, 
Nouveau Traité’ de Blason, p. 199 (Paris, 1863.) 
See also Berry, art. “ Potentée,” and vol. iii. pl. 
xv. fig. 27. A. A, 

Poets’ Corner. 


Sopriqvets oF Reeruents (3" S. vii. 5, 168.) 
Perhaps some one of your numerous readers may 
be able to afford me information, not of the sobri- 
quet, but about the proper patronymic of the 
25th regiment of foot. This regiment is said to | 
have been originally raised in Edinburgh, and to | 
have at first borne the name of that city; but, 
according at least to what I have often heard, the 
authorities there having prohibited it beating for 
recruits within their bounds, Lord George Len- 
nox, who was its colonel for about forty years, 
felt so displeased that he got permission to change 
the name. I observe from almanacs in my posses- 
sion, that it was named “Sussex,” at least from 
1781 till 1807, when it appears as the “ King’s 
Own,” which namo it retained till 1818, when it 
is styled “ The King’s Own Borderers,” by which 
it is still designated ; but in 1833 it got permis- 
sion to wear on its colours the arms of Edinburgh | 
with their motto, “ Nisi Dominus frustra,” and | 
continues to do so. 

This shows the probability of its having at first 
borne the ‘name of the city; and possibly some of 
your correspondents may have access to Army 
Lists previous to 1781 (beyond which the almanacs 
Ihave do not go back) which may bear on the 
point, and may be able too to confirm the ex- 
planation I have heard, and stated above, as to the 
reason of the ehange of name. G. 

Edinburgh. : 


If Mr. Woopwarp will refer more carefully to | 
page 5 of this volume, he will find that the state- 
ments there made originated with a General Officer 
in Her Majesty’s service, and not with JuveRna, 
who only quoted the General's letter written four- | 
teen years since. The statement relative to the | 
Queen’s Royal Regiment, inserted at page 49, | 
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originated with the Naval and Military Gazette 


newspaper, and Mr. Woopwarp will find it at 


p. 652 of the number of that journal which was 
published on October 8, 1853. According to Mr. 
Cannon’s Historical Record of the 2nd or Queen’s 
Royal Regiment, page 2, this regiment “ was de- 
signated ‘the Queen’s;’ and the Paschal Lamb, 
the distinguishing badge of Portugal, was placed 
on its colours, and has ever since continued to be 
borne by the regiment.” I have seen a statement 
in print that this badge was granted to the regi- 
ment in consequence of its having been a Guard of 
Honour to Queen Catherina, Infanta of Portugal, 
wife of King Charles the Second, on her progress 
to London on the occasion of her marriage. 
JUVERNA. 
Tur Pascnat LAMB IN THE ARMS OF PoRTUGAL 
(3"¢ 8. vii. 5, 168.)—When the arms of Portugal 
are represented in full, with crest and dragon 
supporters, the chain of the Order of Christ hangs 
round the shield, from behind which the points of 
across are seen. This is the cross of the Order of 
Christ, and in all probability has the Paschal 
Lamb on it; but as I have never seen more than 
its points, I am unable to say for certain whether 
it isso or not. The earliest account I can find of 
this order is (in the words of my book) “ Hein- 
rich der Seefahrer Grossmeister des Christ-ordens, 
1415,” son of John I. of Portugal. 
Joun Davinson. 


Yew TREES CALLED Patms (3° 8. vii. 96, 167.) 
Is there not some little error in Cywrm’s commu- 
nication? Palm Sunday has only preceded the 
17th March four times during the last eighty 
years—viz. in 1788, 1845, and 1856, when it was 
on the 16th March, and in 1818 when it was on 
the 15th March. Tuomas Lewis. 

Dover. 


“Gop vs AYDE” (3' S, vii. 153.)—This motto, 
with the cipher “TI. N.,” is on one of the bells of 
Rylstone church. See Canto vir. of Wordsworth’s 
White Doe of Rylstone. Curnsert Bepr. 


THE QveEEN’s Martes (3S. vii. 69, 166.)— 
In the latter notice (p. 166) G. gives three verses 
as the only three verses which are preserved. 
This seems a mistake. I refer to Robert Cham- 
bers’s Scottish Ballads, printed by William Tait, 
78, Princes Street, Edinburgh, 12mo, p. 120, 
“Marie Hamilton.” Where many more verses are 
given, and much information respecting them, and 
many references to authorities. J. Ss. 


Scartetr Famiry or Sussex (2° S. x. 196; 
xi. 192; 3** S, i, 231, 299.) — The first notice of 
this name is also to be found in the same list of 
Pevensey freemen, in 1342, as John “ Schakelot.” 
They remained at Pevensey till the time of Eliza- 
beth, if not later. Wa. Durrant Cooper. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Sr. Mary Rouncrvat (3S. vi. 329.) — Sundry 
lands that belonged to the Guild of our Lady of 


Rouncival were granted by Edw. VI. on Nov. | 


16, in the sixth year of his reign, to Edward, 
Lord Clinton, and Lord Saye. In my JZ/istory of 
Deptford (p. 148), I have given reference to 
Augmentation Off. Box G. 34. 
At¥rep Joun DunxIN. 
Dartford. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


History of the Reformation of the Church of England. By 
Gilbert Burnet, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury. A New 
Edition carefully revised, and the Records collated with 
the Originals. By Nicholas Pocock, M.A., late Michel 
Fellow of Queen’s College. 7 Volumes. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press.) 


When Burnet published the first part of this book in 
1680, the thanks of both Houses of Parliament were voted 
to him. Nay, the Commons did more: they desired him 
“to proceed with, and complete, that good work begun, 
in writing and publishing ‘The History of the Reforma- 
tion of the Church of England.’” ‘Though it may per- 
haps be doubted whether a similar vote would now re- 
ceive the sanction of either Lords or Commons, the work 
has assumed such a position among Standard Historical 
Books, as to justify all the pains which a judicious editor 
could bestow upon it. The Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press have therefore shown good judgment in issuing 
a new and carefully-revised edition of it. Seven years 
have been devoted by Mr. Pocock to a task which he had 
originally supposed he might have accomplished in two ; 
while every page furnishes evidence of his industry, the 
list of corrigenda and addenda which appears in the 
seventh volume shows that, like a true scholar, Mr. 
Pocock has been more anxious to make the book as com- 
plete as possible than “to spare,” to use his own words, 
“his own reputation as an editor.” Another point for 
which Mr. Pocock deserves high commendation, is the 
facilities which, by means of precise references, he has 
afforded to the critics to discover whether he has com- 
mitted any errors either of copying or of any other de- 
scription. Hlow numerous were the errors in former edi- 
tions one short fact will show:—In the Catalogue of 
Resignations from the Augmentation Office, the errors 
averaged one in every line. 

The seventh volume of the present edition contains an 
elaborate preface by the editor occupying nearly 250 
pages, in which he exhibits a view of the literary history 
of the book, its origin, its gradual progress, the various 
collections of MSS. which Burnet made use of, the assist- 
ance which he received, and the criticisms which he 
provoked—all which points the editor has investigated 
with much care and patience. This is followed by the 
Corrigenda and Addenda, to which we have already re- 
ferred. We have then a Chronological Index of the Docu- 


ments used by Burnet, an Index drawn up at the sugges- | 
well knows the value of such aids to | 


tion of one who 
students, the Rev. J. S. Brewer; and thus by a General 
Index to the whole book (adapted from the good index 
compiled for the edition of 1829) which occupies no less 
than 329 pages. 

Such is the which, 


new edition of Burnet’s work, 


though it can never be considered an adequate account of | 


the Reformation in this country, must, with its Records 


| in the history of those eventful times. 





| yearly Inpex) is lis. 4d., which ma 


| or lungs,checking all disposition to coughing, and 
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| and Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, which are a sup- 


plement to it, be used as the groundwork by any one who 
may hereafter undertake to write the Church History of the 
period, and be consulted by all who are at all interested 
It is scarcely ne- 
cessary for us to add, that Burnet can only hereafter be 
safely consulted in the edition for which we are indebted 
to the learning and industry of Mr. Pocock,—an edition 
which must at once take its place in every library which 


| claims to be considered as approaching completeness in 


the department of English History. 


The Autograph Souvenir. A Collection of Aut 
Letters, interesting Documents, &c., executed in Facsimile 
by F. G. Netherclift. With Letter-press Transcriptions, 
and occasional Translations, &c. By Richard Sims. 
Part XIT. (Netherclift.) 

This twelfth part of The Autograph Souvenir contains 
autographs of the Cardinal de Lorraine; St. Vincent de 
Paul; Katherine, Duchess of Buckingham ; George Vil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham ; Henry, Prince of Wales; 
Louis XIV., and General Delambre. This completes the 
first volume of this very interesting and ably executed 
collection. The title-page, index, and dedication to the 
Prince of Wales, are issued with the present part. 


Artemus Ward, his Book. With Notes and a Preface, by 
the Editor of the “ Biglow Papers.” (Hotten.) 

A series of short papers replete with humour, but dis- 
figured by that intermixture of sacred allusions which 
characterises the writings of too many modern humorists, 
especially among our American brethren. Mr. Hotten, 
who has edited the volume, ingeniously attempts to de- 
rive this peculiarity from the old Puritans. 





Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Ma. Kerourter'’s “ Suacesreans Exrosrron.””— We have received 
another Letter from Mr. Keightley reiterating his assertion, that the 
publication of this work was a part of the scheme connected with his 
edition of Shakespeare. But if We insert Mr. K.'s letter, Messrs. Bell 


| and Daldy will claim to be heard in reply; and We cannot afford space 


in” N. & Q." for such a controversy. 

T. T. Dyea. Similar stories of persons being “ kept above ground” 
are current everywhere. ‘ 4 

W. T. should consult vols. vii. viii. and ix. of our First Series respect- 
ing the line — 


2 
re, 


“ Could we with ink the ocean fill.” 
W. RR. Tare. The coins are of no value. ‘ ; : 
P. 8. C. will find references to Demosthenes’ praise of Action mow 
ind §. vi, 114, 115. 

T.C.H.F. “ What will Mrs. Grundy say?" is a phrase which oceurs 

idly in Morton's comedy, Speed the Plough. 

p. ill find some notices of artificial teeth among the Romans in 
“Nia ¢ 2nd 8. xii. 417, 481. 

R. C. L. The book was written in sober earnestness. The author,@ 
man of learning, was convinced of the truth of his theory. | 

Ma. Witxrns will find specimens of early Naval terms in a Military 
and Sea Dictionary of which the 4th edition was published in 1711. é 

Exrara.—3rd 8. vii. p. 230, col. i. line 1, for “ other sentiments 
read“ higher sentiments;"” p. 222 col. i. line 20, for “ Norwich” read 
“ Nonsuch.” 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price 1s. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

@** Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q."" may be had af the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

“Noras axp Qoenies” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
isswed in Mowraty Pants. The Subscription for Stampan Corrs Sor 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 

be paid by Post Office Order, 
payable at the Strand Post Ofice,in favour of Wittiam G. Sarrm, 52, 
Waasenesen Sraser, Staann, W.C., where also all Commomicarions 
vos tam Eprron should be addressed. 
gist abroad. 
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“Noras & Qvearas” is reg 


Mone Cunzs or Asrmma anv Covons sy Dn. Lococn’s Pvimorre 
Warane. —“ Lymm, Cheshire. — In allaying any irritation of the chest 
romoting that in- 
estimable boon, a comfortable night's refreshing sleep, they certainly 
stand unrivalled._J. H. Evaws, Druggist.” They give instant relief o 
asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. 
They have a pleasant taste. Price ls. i4d., 2s. 9d., aud 4. 6d., per box. 
Sold by all medicine vendors. 

















